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450 THE OLD YEAR,—1874, ETC. 


THE OLD YEAR, — 1874. 


AT dead of night the Year lies down to die, 
With shroud of snow above his ice-cold 
breast. 
Unwept expires he, but full many a sigh 
From hearts that sorrow deeply, lastingly, 
Is heaved for those he hurried to their rest. 


’Mid surge and storm, “La Plata’s” gallant 
crew 
Met on the mighty deep their summons 


home ; 
While they who loved them with a love how 


true, 
Heard be the blast that, shrieking, round them 
ew 
A voice which prophesied their hour had 
come, 


The cup of some held yet one horror more, — 
An isle of fire amid the ocean rose ; 

No rescuing ship, no near and friendly shore, 

Saved from the raging flames the hundreds 


Oo) 
Whose peaceful lives have met such tragic 
close. 


Our isle, too, hath its dangers ; perils dread 
Dog at each step our unsuspecting way. 
The living on a journey start ; the dead 
By scores are on a longer journey led, 
To wait, not Christmas,— but the Judg- 
ment Day. 


And oh ! how many souls by sudden call, 
Through fell disease, old age, or suffering 
sore, 
This year has summoned hence ! 
that fall 
By beds of death, on funeral bier and pall, 
Cease not one hour till Time shall be no 
more. 


The tears 


Father ! to Thee we bow. Thy stern decrees 
Inscrutable to us are. This we know ; — 
Thou numberedst each precious hair of these 
We mourn; Thou governest fire, blast, and 

seas ; 
Therefore we trust, though our beloved lie 
low. 
Spectator. 


How sweet I roamed from fieid to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 


He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 

He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Pheebus fired my vocal rage ; 





He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me ; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty. 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


[From The Transcript.] 
WHEN THE SONG’S GONE OUT OF YOUR 
LIFE. 

“When the song’s gone out of your life, you can’t 
start another while it’s ay in your ears, but it’s 
best to have a bit of silence, and out o’ that may bea 
psalm ’1l come by-and-by.’ [Edward Garrett. f 
WHEN the song’s gone out of your life, 

That you thought would last to the end, — 
That first sweet song of the heart, 

That no after days can lend, — 

The song of the birds to the trees, 

The song of the wind to the flowers, 

The song that the heart sings low to itself 

When it wakes in life’s morning hours : 


“You can start no other song,” 
Not even a tremulous note 
Will falter forth on the empty air, 
It dies in your aching throat. 
It is all in vain that you try, 
For the spirit of song has fled — 
The nightingale sings no more to the rose 
When the beautiful flower is dead. 


So let silence softly fall 
On the bruised heart’s quivering strings ; 
Perhaps from the loss of all you may learn 
The song that the seraph sings ; 
A grand and glorious psalm 
That will tremble, and rise, and thrill, 
And fill your breast with its grateful rest, 
And its lonely yearnings still. . 


LOVE’S SECRET. J 


NEVER seek to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be ; 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 


I told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart, 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! she did depart! 


Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
Silently, invisibly, 
He took her with a sigh. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
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From The British Quarterly Review. 
ERASMUS—HIS CHARACTER.* 

THE recent appearance of two new 
lives of Erasmus—one in French, 
the other in English — naturally attracts 
fresh attention to perhaps the most re- 
markable personage on the whole field of 
literary history. Many things conspire 
to impart to the name of Erasmus an ex- 
traordinary and imperishable interest. 
His strongly-marked personal character 
and the stirring incidents of his life; the 
position which he occupied at the mo- 
mentous epoch of the Reformation ; his 
relations to Luther on the one hand, and 
to the Papacy on the other ; his vast repu- 
tation as a scholar; the unique and in- 
calculable service which he rendered to 
Christendom as the editor of the first 
Greek New Testament ever published; 
the influence which, by means of his 
manifold writings, he exerted over his 
own and succeeding generations ; his in- 
timate and almost chivalrous friendship 
with Dean Colet and Sir Thomas More 
—these and other circumstances con- 
nected with his life and character have 
surrounded his name with an attractive- 
ness amounting almost to fascination, 
which, of its kind, is probably unexam- 
pled by any other name in modern his- 
tory. 

Yet, until recently, Erasmus has been 
singularly unfortunate in his biographers. 
A very fragmentary and therefore in- 
accurate delineation of his conduct and 
achievements has in general been pre- 
sented. Nor is there much difficulty in 
accounting for such a fact. In his own 
age it was, of course, impossible that any 
true estimate of him could be formed. 
Both in regard to Protestantism and 
Popery his life and writings offered too 
many points of antagonism to rendera 
fair and impartial estimate of the man 
and his work a thing which could then, 
by any possibility, be produced. And 


*(1.) Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami Opera omnia 
in decem tomos distincta, cura Cierict. Lugduni 
Batavorum, MDcctII. 

(2.) Erasme, Précurseur et Initiateur de l’ Esprit 
Moderne. Par H. Duranp pg Laur. Paris, 1873. 

(3.) Erasmus: his Life and Character as shown in 
his Correspondence and Works. By RoBert BLAcke 
LEY Drummonp, B.A. London, 1873. 
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even now he is only beginning to be cor- 
rectly and candidly judged. It would be 
easy to point to books of recent date, 
which clearly prove that the partisan 
spirit which prevented any just estimate 
of Erasmus from being reached in his 
own day still lives and works — prepos- 
sesses authors in the opinion they are to 
form regarding’ him, and fatally distorts 
the image of the man which they think 
themselves warranted in presenting to 
the world. 

But, even apart from the operation of 
such prejudiced feelings, there is an- 
other very sufficient reason why but few 
have been able to form any just and accu- 
rate estimate of Erasmus. The only 
way of doing this is by mastering his 
works, and that is a Herculean task in- 
deed. Let any one glance at the ten huge 
folios of which Le Clerc’s edition con- 
sists,* and he will soon understand why it 
is that, for the most part, only a corner 
of Erasmus’ character has been seen even 
by some of those who have professed to 
know him best. Great has been the 
temptation to read merely the “ Collo- 
quies,” or the “ Praise of Folly,” and then 
from these to express an opinion respect- 
ing the writer, as if no further line from 
his pen existed at the present day. But 
this is about as fair as it would be to 
judge of a vast cathedral by a glance into 
its chapter-house, or to express a posi- 
tive opinion as to the general character 
of a continent, after travelling through 
oné or two of the smallest kingdoms 
which it contains. Todo Erasmus jus- 
tice, his works as a whole must be stud- 
ied ; and that, as we have already hinted, 
is truly a stupendous task. If any one 
wishes work to last him a lifetime, let him 
set about the enterprise of mastering the 
mighty tomes now lying before us. The 
question has often been propounded, 
what single author would best supply 


* This is generally spoken of as the Leyden edition, 
from the place where it was published. It is very ex- 
cellent and complete, but unfortunately does not con- 
tain Erasmus’ introductions to the works of Jerome. 
which are worthy of being ranked among the best of 
his writings, nor the brilliant dialogue “‘ Fudius Exclue 
sus,” which there is no small reason for ascribing to 
him. These pieces will be found in the Appendix to 
Jortin’s ‘‘ Life of Erasmus.” 
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mental pabulum to the inhabitant of a 
solitary island, who, on being banished to 
it, should be allowed to make choice of 
one favourite writer, and no more? Some 
have named Plato, others Cicero, and 
others Shakespeare ; but to our mind no 
one can for a moment compare with 
Erasmus. Here, in these endless pages 
of his, there is reading and there is think- 
ing which it seems scarce possible to 
exhaust. And, withal, the variety is as 
wonderful as the mere bulk seems over- 
whelming. The one unfailing character- 
istic of Erasmus’ writings is erudition. 
But with that everywhere present, they 
treat of the most diverse topics, and ex- 
hibit the most changeful styles. There 
are few things in human life on which he 
does not touch, and none of which he 
treats that are not illuminated by the 
play of his wit, or illustrated and made 
plain through means of that practical 
wisdom by which he was pre-eminently 
distinguished. 

The works of Erasmus are by no means 
very easy reading. Portions of them, 


indeed, such as his devotional writings 


and his letters, are simple enough, and 
will be easily and agreeably got through 
by any passable Latin scholar. But there 
are two things that render most of his 
writings toilsome to all ordinary readers. 
The first thing is their terrible prolixity,* 
and the second is the recondite allusions 
to classical authors with which they 
abound. Erasmus was a literary zmpro- 
visatore. He wrote with amazing flu- 
ency: he never paused to correct or 
condense what he had produced; his 
stock of words never failed him; and it 
really seems in some of his pieces — so 
manifold are the ramifications which 
spring from the subject in hand, and so 
continuous the stream of elegant lan- 


* Jortin, indeed (Vol. IT. 72), after remarking “ that 
though it is a commor thing for those who have been 
great writers so to spin out their materials that the 
reader rather loses his time than gains knowledge the 
farther he proceeds in their books,” adds, “‘ Erasmus, 
on the contrary, despatches his argument with concise- 
ness as well as clearness,’’ but we fear there are not 
many even of the admirers of Erasmus that will admit 
the justice of this compliment. Erasmus himself con- 
fesses in a letter to Longolius, —‘‘ Effundo verius 
quam scribo omnia, ac molestior est recognoscendi 
quam cudendi labor.’ 
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guage which rushes from his pen —as if 
there were no reason why he should not 
goon forever. All this, of course, tells 
heavily on the patience of the reader. 
And then, so minute and multifarious 
was his classical learning, that his refer- 
ences, often of a metaphorical kind, to 
obscure passages in Greek or Latin au- 
thors will not unfrequently be felt puz- 
zling even by well-read scholars. In- 
stead of expressing a thought in simple 
prosaic language, he delights to wrap it 
up in a phrase borrowed from some an- 
cient writer, with whose pages few at the 
present day are much acquainted. Read- 
ers of the “ Excomium Morie” wiil 
easily verify this statement bya refer- 
ence to almost any page of that work, 
perhaps now the most popular of all the 
writings of Erasmus.* 

As already said, the only satisfactory 
means of knowing what sort of a man 
Erasmus really was, is by studying his 
character as revealed in such a collection 
of his writings as that named at the head 
of this article. More than almost any 
other man, Erasmus lives in his works. 
We see in these all the phases of his 
mind and heart; his points of weakness 
as well as strength are fully revealed, and 
his inward man is as vividly depicted by 
his own pen as his outward man was 
pourtrayed by the cunning pencil of Hol- 
bein. It is to this sort of information 
regarding him that we shall look in seek- 
ing to bring out the leading features of 
his character ; and before proceeding to 


* A word may here be said as regards the style of 
Erasmus. We have described it above as being “ ele- 
gant,” and we believe that, upon the whole, it may be 
justly so characterized. But it makes no pretension 
to Ciceronian refinements. As will be noticed further 
on, Erasmus, with great good sense and equal raiilery, 
poured contempt on those in his tay who sought in 
their writings to be servile echoes of the great master 
of Roman eloquence. It is to be regretted, however, 
that he did not take more pains to keep his own style 
free from a kind of mannerism far from agreeable to 
the reader. Envious cavillers nicknamed him, in his 
own day, Porrophagus, from the frequency with which 
the adverb “Zorro”? occurs in his writings. We con- 
fess to having felt his constantly recurring use of 
“ siguidem,” in the sense of “ assuredly,’’ stil! more 
disagreeable. So fond was Erasmus of this word 
(used, no doubt, also by others), that he even interpo- 
lates it into a line of Juvenal, quoting Sa. II. 83, thus, 
“‘Nemo siguidem repente fuit turpissimus.”” (Og. II. 


955+) 
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do this we shall simply notice, in a few 
words, the two new lives of Erasmus 
named above as having recently been 
given to the world. 

Mons. H. Durand de Laur’s work is 
one of great interest and thoroughness. 
His first volume is entitled “ Vie d’ EZras- 
me,” and details in a very clear and excel- 
lent manner the incidents in the life of 
the great scholar. His second volume 
bears the title “ Guvre @Erasme,” and 
comprises a more comprehensive account 
than we have elsewhere seen of the varied 
aspects in which the life-work of Eras- 
mus may be considered. A spirit of the 
most entire candour and impartiality per- 
vades both the volumes, and the estimate 
formed of both the man and his work 
seems to us marked by the greatest jus- 
tice and penetration. 

The work of Mr. Drummond is also 
highly creditable both to his industry 
and acuteness. His two volumes do not 


pretend to the exhaustiveness of M. de 
Laur’s, and they are not quite so lively 
or interesting as we think they might 
have been; but they succeed in making 


the reader fairly well acquainted with 
Erasmus. They supply a manifest desid- 
eratum in English literature. Few read- 
ers have access to Jcrtin’s “ Life of Eras- 
mus ;” yet that has been until now the 
only work in our language which aimed 
at being ‘at all complete or satisfactory. 
Erasmus, so far as known in this country, 
has hitherto been so only through such 
sketches as that contained in the first 
volume of Hallam’s “ Literary History,” 
or the masterly article of Dean Milman, 
which appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
July, 1859.* Though we do not agree 
with all the views: propounded by Mr. 
Drummond, and will have occasion to 
criticise some of them in the sequel, we 
heartily congratulate him on having pro- 
duced the best “ Life of Erasmus ” which 
has as yet appeared in the English lan- 
guage. 

Ia now proceeding to the task which 


* The only fault which can be found with the two 
admirable accounts of Erasmus named above, is their 
inevitable sketchiness; but, if as is to be feared, some 
knew Erasmus only through the pages of Milner or 
D’ Aubigné, their views of him cannot fail to be erro- 
ucous as well as incomplete. 
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we have assigned ourselves, we do not 
mean to dwell on the mere outward inci- 
dents in the history of Erasmus. These 
are probably well known to most of our 
readers, or, if not so, may easily be 
learned from the commonest source of 
information. Merely premising, there- 
fore, that he was born at Rotterdam, 
probably in 1467 (though some authori- 
ties fix 1465 and others 1466 as the year 
of his birth), and died at Basle in 1536, 
one of the most eventful periods in hu- 
man history, we shall endeavour in what 
follows to illustrate the principal ele- 
ments in his character, and, in doing 
this, we shall have to notice the most im- 
portant works which, from time to time, 
he presented to the world. 

Perhaps one of the first things which 
will strike one who contemplates the his- 
tory of Erasmus, is the extraordinary in- 
dustry which he displayed. 

This appears even from his earliest 
years. We are told that, while yet a boy 
at school, he had the whole of Terence 
and Horace by heart ; and to what a life 
of diligence did that youthful feat prove 
an introduction! It seems almost in- 
credible that one human being could have 
accomplished so much. We may divide 
the writings of Erasmus into six or eight 
parts, and still feel that any one of these 
might worthily be regarded as having 
been the work of a lifetime. We may 
say, — Had he only written the “ Collo- 
quies ” and the “ Praise of Folly ;” had 
he only edited and paraphrased the 
Greek New Testament ; had he only col- 
lected and commented on the thousands 
of Greek and Latin proverbs forming the 
volume of “ Adagia;” had he only been 
the author of such a vast number of eru- 
dite and instructive letters; had he only 
issued his laborious editions of Irenzus, 
Cyprian, Jerome, and others of the fa- 
thers, with Seneca, Suetonius, Aristotle, 
and other Greek and Latin classics ; had 
he only published his many valuable 
treatises on classical philology and practi- 
cal morality —he would, by any one of 
such achievements, have done enough to 
secure for himself imperishable renown. 
But that he should have done a// that 
has been mentioned is one of the prodi- 
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gies of human history. We sit dumb 
with astonishment at the contemplation 
of such a marvellous display of intellect- 
ual activity, and we look in vain for any- 
thing comparable to it in the lives of 
more than perhaps one or two others of 
the sons of men. The mighty labours of 
Origen among the ancients, and of Gro- 
tius among the moderns, rise up before 
us; but we hesitate to place even these 
men side by side with Erasmus, in re- 
spect to the amount of work accomplished 
in their respective lives.* And with re- 
gard to more ordinary authors, who have 
nevertheless done much for the world, 
and secured a lasting hold on the grati- 
tude of mankind, we feel it may be truly 
said of the “ Erasmium sidus,” that it 
shines “ velut inter ignes luna minores.” 
Justly did Episcopius style Erasmus, 
“* Portentum certe seculi sui, et Hol- 
landie nostre lumen ;” and well might 
another critic of the time say of him, 
“Tot volumina conscripsit quot alii vix 
legere,” his works embracing in their vast 
range almost everything that could be 
gathered either from patristic or classical 
antiquity. 

We are thus led to remark that, when 
we examine the matter more closely, our 
wonder at the diligence of Erasmus is 
still further increased. It must be re- 
membered that for many years he was 
very poor, and had to seek a livelihood by 
teaching others, while he was neverthe- 
less amassing, all the time, his own vast 
erudition. What a struggle — noble, yet 
distressing — is indicated in these words, 
which he wrote from Paris to his friend 
Battus in April, 1498—‘ Ad Grecas 
literas totum animum applicui; statim- 
que ut pecuniam accepero, Grzcos pri- 
mum auctores, deinde vestes emam!” 
Moreover, his health was always delicate, 
and he was often tortured by the cruelest 
disease.t Dreadful is it to read of the 


* Since writing the above, we have been interested 
to find in the womMerful collection of Excomia and 
Epitaphia “in laudem Erasmi,’’ prefixed to the first 
volume of ‘*Le Clerc,” the following words: ‘Si 
spectemus illius librorum multitudinem, non falso dix- 
erimus ipsum multo przstare non tantum Varroni, qui 
tamen, Fabio teste, omnia pene tradidisse fertur, sed 
et magno illi Theologo Origeni, cujus tamen sena 
millia librorum legisse se D. Hieronymus scribit.’’ 

t+ Multitudes of passages might be quoted from the 
letters of Erasmus, in which he gives the most distress- 
ing account of his health. Let the following extract 
suffice, in which we find a distinct statement that, 
animo infracto, he still pursued his Jabours, notwith- 
standing the fearful and complicated sufferings which 
he had to endure: —“‘ Pituitz successit calculus, adeo 
subinde recurrente malo, ut nullus esset dies, quin aut 
conciperem, aut parturirem, aut parerem, aut a partu 
decumberem, quem admodum solent puerpere. Sto- 
machus interim sic collapsus, ut nullo remedio posset 
restitui. Mihi natura lethalis est inedia, et calculi 
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agonies which for many years he endured 
from calculus, not to speak of the other 
painful malatlies which overtook him; 
and yet, in spite of all, he never remitted 
his literary toil. On, even to death itself, 
his fruitful pen was still grasped and 
used, though it truly was, as he himself 
pathetically remarks in his subscription 
to his last letter, “@gra manu.” And 
then, again, we ought to bear in mind his 
incessant wanderings from city to city, 
and from kingdom to kingdom. Not his 
the advantage of settling down for life- 
long study at some quiet university, with 
an ample library within easy reach. 
Never did he find a refuge of which he 
could say for the rest of his life, “ Placet 
hic requiescere Musis.” Holland, France, 
England, Germany, Switzerland — De- 
venter, Paris, Oxford, Fribourg, Basle, 
and other localities all became for a brief 
period his temporary abode, while he 
searched one place after another for 
books and manuscripts. Great was the 
amount of time thus spent in travelling, 
yet even that was far from wasted. 
Ambling along on some sorry steed which 
he has bought, or borrowed, or hired, the 
mind of the great scholar is still busy, 
and books are mentally composed which 
are soon to amuse and instruct the world. 
Very pleasant is the account which he 
gives in the preface to the “Praise of 
Folly,” addressed to Sir Thomas More, 
of the way in which that most amusing 
and not least effective of all his works, 
sprang up in his mind, and became ready 
to be transferred to paper as soon as op- 
portunity was offered. To use the words 
of Mr. Drummond (i. 184) — 


When we next meet Erasmus (after his visit 
to Rome in 1509) he is once more in London, 
and again forming part of the family circle of 
his dear friend, Sir Thomas More. As he 
was riding across the Alpine snows this friend 
had been much in his thoughts; and how odd 


nixus, gui sepe biduum durabanf nihil minus patiuntur 
quam cibum. Itaque quum dolor esset quavis morte 
gravior, tamen non minus erat a stomacho collapso 
periculi. Quid multis? tantum hic erat ca!amitatis, ut 
vel Nicolao Egmondano (a theologian of Louvain, and 
one of the bitterest enemies of Erasmus), fuerit satis 
futurum. At interim corporis quamlibet magnis malis 
non cessit animus infractus. Przter alia multa absolvi 
Annotationes in Novum Testamentum: aggressus sum 
et abso!vi intra duos ferme menses Paraphrasim in 
Matthezum: eam absolutam mitto Czsari, excepta est 
magno totius aulz favore.” —E/. 650, p. 752. This 
whole letter shouid be read, as giving a very vivid 
sketch of Erasmus by his own pen. It contains, among 
much else, an account of his first taste of real Bur- 
| gundy, and of the relief it gave him. He exclaims, 
**Q, felicem vel hoc nomine Burgundiam, planeque 
dignam que mater hominum dicatur, pesteaquam tale 
lac habet in uberibus!’’? As for the wines of the 
country, he declares them “digna-quz bibantur ab 
hereticis.”’ 
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it was, it had occurred to him, that the wisest ently the weakest enemy. In explaining 
and wittiest man that he knew should bear a| “ Festina lente,” the writer launches into 
name which in Greek signifies the fool. And 'severe invectives against those in his 


then, no doubt, he had begun to think how'! 
many real fools there were in the world, and | 
what various forms folly assumed. His own | 
experience and reading furnished him with | 
abundant examples; and before his journey 
was at an end a kind of declamation, in which, 
under pretence of eulogizing folly, he might 
turn all classes of men into ridicule, had 
worked itself into some sort of shape in his 
thoughts. Arrived in London, he seized his 
pen, and in about a week’s time had com- 
pleted one of the famous satires of the world. 

But we cannot leave this topic of the 
amazing industry of Erasmus without no- 
ticing more particularly the crowning 
proof of it which is furnished by his book 
of “ Adages.” The object of that work 
was to collect and illustrate all the prov- 
erbs — or, more correctly, all the striking 
and suggestive expressions to be found 
in the ancient Greek and Latin writers. 
The book grew from a comparatively 
small beginning, and it was only a short 
time before Erasmus’ death that it as- 
sumed the colossal proportions, in which 
it exists at the present day. As finally 
left by its author, it embraces no fewer 
than 4,251 adages, each of which is ex- 
plained and enforced, but some at far 
greater length than others. A few are 
despatched in three or four lines; most 
have eight or ten times that space as- 
signed them; while page after page is 
devoted to such as proved specially sug- 
gestive to the mind of the writer. The 
wealth of learning displayed in explain- 
ing and illustrating these proverbs is 
prodigious. Every corner of ancient lit- 
erature seems to have been searched, 
both for the expressions themselves, and 
then for matter to elucidate their mean- 
ing. They are arranged in no kind of 
order, but follow one another as dia- 
monds might do, if falling from the clouds 
upon the ground. Among the more in- 
teresting dissertations (for the term is 
not inapplicable), are those on the ex- 
pression “ Szlent Alcibiadis,” “ Scara- 
beus aguilam querit,” “ Festina lente,” 
“ Herculet labores.” Under the first of 
these headings Erasmus illustrates at 
great length, and in a most interesting 
manner, the maxim that “things ave not 
what they seem.” The second adage, 
which has been mentioned, contains a 
long and very humorous account of the 
conflict of a beetle with an eagle, ending 
in the defeat of the latter, and thus con- 
veying, among other lessons, the moral 
that it is never wise to scorn even appar- 


own day, who, from the sordid desire of 
gain, published with haste and careless- 
ness the works of ancient writers ; while 
‘at the same time he eulogizes highly the 
celebrated printers Aldus and Froben, 
who took such pains with the works 
which they issued through the press. 
Space, will not permit us to dwell upon 
these and other interesting adages, but 
we must refer at somewhat greater length 
to the “ Herculei labores,” as giving us, 
in the words of Erasmus himself, an ac- 
count of the enormous toil involved in 
the compilation of this work. After stat- 
ing that the proverb, “ Labours of Her- 
cules,” might be taken in two senses — 
either as denoting efforts which were in 
themselves stupendous, or exertions 
which brought but little advantage to 
those who put them forth, he proceeds 
to show how in both these significations 
the words might well be applied to him- 
self as the author of the “ Adages.” As 
to the vast labour implied in the prep- 
aration of the work, he speaks in the 
following strong language : — 


Every writer, ancient and modern, good or 
bad, who had composed either in Greek or 
Latin, and in whatever style, or on whatever 
| subject, had not merely to be looked through, 
but to be most thoroughly and carefully 
searched. For, adages being, like gems, mi- 
nute, escape at times the eyes of those hunt- 
ing after them unless the very greatest pains 
are taken. They have to be first dug out 
before they can be collected. And who can 
}form an accurate conception of the infinite 
| toil involved in tracing such almost invisible 
| objects, as it were, the whole world over? 
| Human life is scarcely long enough for one to 
;examine and consider so many Greek and 
| Latin poets, grammarians, orators, logicians, 
sophists, historians, mathematicians, philoso- 
phers, theologians—to enumerate the very 
titles of whose writings would induce fatigue ; 
and this work not to be done once only, but 
over and over again ! 





But, as he goes on to state, worse still 
remained. There was the difficulty of 
obtaining manuscripts, especially of 
, Greek authors ; there was the trouble of 
\reading these, often dim, decayed, and 
worm-eaten, after they had been found ; 
there was the perplexity so frequently 
caused by the blunders of transcribers 
and commentators ; and there was the 
unrelieved dryness of the task, which en- 
tailed only weariness and exhaustion 
upon the writer, whatever pleasure might 
Ibe conveyed to the reader. These re- 
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marks will be sufficient to convince every 
one what truly Herculean toil fell to the 
lot of Erasmus, in the compilation of his 
adages. That volume is probably the 
most astonishing monument of literary 
diligence existing in the world. And 
however the “homo unius libri” must, 
in most cases, be regarded as but poorly 
furnished with intellectual wealth, that 
could scarcely be said to be the case if 
the single book in question happened to 
be the “ Adagia” of Erasmus.* 

We next notice the great mental per- 
spicacity, and general good sense, by 
which Erasmus was distinguished. 

There is probably no author that has 
written on any great variety of topics, 
whose opinions succeed so well in gain- 
ing the assent of the majority of unprej- 
udiced readers as do those of Erasmus.t 
With him there are noextreme statements, 
no paradoxes, no violent prejudices, noth- 
ing, in a word, against which impartial 
readers feel themselves instinctively 
prompted to rebel. His writings are the 

erfection of common sense. He had 

oth the native wit, and the large, well- 
considered views of human life, to which 
Horace may be supposed to refer when 
he says — 


Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et 
fons, 


2 point which we shall now briefly illus- 
trate by referring to some of his most 
characteristic works. 

And here the immortal “ Colloquies ” 
at once present themselves for notice. 
How thoroughly do they carry the good 
sense of the reader with them from the 


first line to the last! Whether he ex- 
poses the laziness and self-indulgence of 
the monks, or inveighs against the super- 
stitions which prevailed, or guards young 


* Mistakes of course occur in this enormous work of 
Erasmus, but these are few when the vast mass of 
matter is considered. His learning is rarely at fault in 
tracing the ** Adages”? to their source. We have, 
however, observed onegnstance in which later scholars 
have supplied what he was unable to furnish. In ex- 
plaining his so4th adage, he remarks, “ Celebratur 
apud Latinos hic versiculus, quocunque natus auctore, 
nam in przsentia non occurrit: 

* Incidit in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.’ ” 
This line occurs, we believe, in the “ Alexandreis”’ of 
Philip Gauitier, a poet belonging to the thirteenth 
century. (We find that Jortin notices this, ii. 15°. 

t Perhaps the only exception is to be Lioatl ie the 
extravagantly sirong language which he makes use of 
with respect to the authority of the Church. No con- 
siderate reader will go along with him in such a deciara- 
tion as the folowing: — “ Quantum apud alios valeat 
auctoritas Ecclesiz, nescio; certe apud me tantum 
valet, ut cum Arianis et Pelagianis sentire possim, si 
probasset Ecclesia quod illi docuerunt.’ —Z%. 905: 
Of. LIL. 1029. . 
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people against being ensnared into rash 
vows of celibacy, or dilates on the wick- 
edness of war, or touches on some point 
of general human interest, he never fails 
to carry with him the conviction of his 
readers that he is laying down sound 
rules for the practical guidance of their 
lives. How admirable are such senti- 
ments as the following in the colloquy 
between “a soldier and a Carthusian.” 
Says the monk (Erasmus thus hinting 
what a life in the cloister might be) to 
the soldier, who had expressed his horror 
of the solitude of a monastery : — 


“Do you see here the Gospel volume? In 
this book He talks with me, who, when of old 
he joined the two disciples going to Emmaus, 
so affected them with His conversation that 
they felt not the fatigue of the journey, but 
experienced the most delightful ardour in 
their hearts, as they listened to those words, 
sweet as honey, which issued from His lips. 
In this book, Paul, and Isaiah, and the rest of 
the prophets, talk with me. While reading 
it, I feel the presence of Chrysostom, with his 
winning eloquence, of Augustine, of Jerome, 
of Cyprian, and other Fathers of the Church, 
no less learned than they are eloquent.” Sol. 
— “ But in the meanwhile you live the life of 
a Jew.” Car.—“That is only your false 
notion: it is a Christian life we aim at, if, 
alas ! we do not reach it.” So/. — “You place 
your trust in your use of particular garments 
and food, your observance of trifling devo- 
tions, and other ceremonies, while you neglect 
the practice of Evangelical piety.” Car.— 
“ What others may do it is not for, me to 
judge. I am very far from trusting in these 
things, and ascribe to them very little weight ; 
but I place my confidence in purity of heart, 
and in Christ.” 


The same feature in the character of 
Erasmus is strikingly illustrated by his 
celebrated “ Ciceronianus.” The occasion 
of this admirable piece (which, by the 
way, appears to us less than most of the 
writings of its author to deserve the cen- 
sure which Dean Milman passes upon it 
of being “too prolix”) was as follows: 
— There was then a small knot of schol- 
ars, principally Italians, who prided them- 
selves on a close and exclusive imitation 
of the style of Cicero in the writing of 
Latin. Every other classical author was 
ignored, and no word or phrase was em- 
ployed unless it had been sanctioned by 
their idol. So far did the Ciceronians 
carry this whim, that they refused to ex- 
press Christian ideas except through the 
use of heathen terminology, and conse- 
quently failed, to a great extent, to ex- 
press them at all. Now, here was an 
excellent opportunity for the display of 





the good sense of Erasmus, and very 
heartily did he embrace it. The dialogue 
which he composed in order to expose 
the folly in question overflows with hu- 
mour as well as learning, and sweeps 
resistlessly before it the pedantic non- 
sense against which it was directed. 
Nosoponus, who maintains in it the part 
of Ciceronian, expresses himself as fol- 
lows: —“ Well, I hold it a fixed and 
necessary rule, and one which must be 
strictly observed by every writer that 
aspires to the honour of the name we 
bear, that he must not use such words, 
common though they be, as amo, lego, 
scribo, or amor, lector, scriptor, unless 
he has first turned up his index, and as- 
certained if Cicero makes use of them.” 
This ridiculous position is exposed in the 
happiest fashion. “As Quintilian of 
old,” it is said, “laughed at some who 
thought themselves close of kin to Cicero 
because they sometimes ended a clause, 
as he so frequently does, with the words, 
‘esse videatur, so there are those at the 
present day who fancy themselves Cicero, 
because they begin their works with 
guanquam, etsi, guum, or any other ex- 
pression with which the great master of 
Roman eloquence commenced his works.” 
And: then it is asked — “ But what could 
be more absurd, or more unlike the true 
Cicero than to have nothing Ciceronian 
except such insignificant phrases in the 
exordium?” The folly of attempting to 
express modern thoughts, of a literary, 
political, or religious nature, by means 
of a slavish adherence to the phra- 
seology of one who had never such con- 
ceptions in his mind, is set forth with 
overwhelming force both of argument 
and wit. It is especially shown how un- 
worthy of Christian teachers it was to 
endeavour to clothe the peculiar truths 
of the Gospel in a heathen garb ; and the 
fear is expressed lest a hankering after 
ancient paganism lay at the bottom of 
such an attempt.* But while thus con- 
demning and ridiculing the Ciceronians, 
Erasmus is careful to guard against any 
appearance of depreciating Cicero him- 
self. Some of the mosi beautiful things 
indeed ever said in praise of the great 


* There seems to have been too good reason for 
this suspicion. Cardinal Bembo, one of the most 
celebrated Ciceronians, is reported to have been a 
thorough disbeliever in Christianity. We are told by 
Melch. Adam that when Sabinus, Melancthon’s son- 
in-law, visited Italy, Bembo asked him, among other 
questions, what was the opinion of Melancthon respect- 
ing the resurrection and a future state. To this Sabi- 
nus replied, that Melancthon’s writings were a suffi- 
cient proof of his belief in both these doctrines. Upon 
this, the cardinal exclaimed, ** 1 should regard him as 


being a wiser man if he did aot believe 
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Roman occur in the writings of Erasmus. 
In one of his letters,* he says, while 
resolutely opposing the  Ciceronians, 
“For the rest, I reckon myself among 
those who regard the eloquence of Mar- 
cus Tullius as being divine rather than 
human.” And in another famous pas- 
sage, which we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting, he says, in words 
which will find an echo in many more 
breasts now than they did in his own 
day, t — 

While the first place in point of authority 
is ever due to the Holy Scriptures, I do never- 
theless sometimes meet with sayings in the 
writings of the ancient heathens, even in the 
poets, of so pure, and holy, and divine a 
nature, that I cannot help feeling that some 
gracious power was at work in their soul when 
they wrote them. And it may possibly have 
been, that the Spirit of Christ was shed forth 
over a wider space than we generally suppose. 
Many, truly, are to be ranked among the 
saints, who do not find a place in our lists af 
them. I freely acknowledge to my friends my 
own feeling, which is this, —I cannot read 
the treatises of Cicero on old age or friend- 
ship, or his works entitled “ De Offciis,” and 
“ Tusculane Questiones,” without sometimes 
pausing to kiss the page, and to think with 
reverence on that holy soul mspired by a 
celestial Deity. 

Yet, with all this enthusiastic affection 
for Cicero, the good sense of Erasmus 
kept him far from sharing in the servile 
and silly adulation of the so-called Cice- 
ronians. 

And now, let us glance at his treatise, 
“ De Libero Arbitrio,’ as exhibiting, in 
quite a different field, the sterling sense 
of Erasmus. All our unprejudiced au- 
thorities here agree in reprobating the 
paradoxes of Luther, and in commending 
the sober statements and arguments by 
which Erasmus met them. M. de Laur 
gives an admirable account of the treatise 
on free-will in the tenth chapter of his 
second volume. He sums up very 
strongly against Luther, and in favour of 
Erasmus. “ The doctrine of Luther,” he 
says (ii. 428), “ tended to refer everything 
to a single cause, and to do away with 
secondary causes : it pointed in the same 
direction as that afterwards followed by 
Spinoza — it ended logically in fatalism. 
.. + Luther has on his side a show of 
logic, biting raillery, red-hot passion, and 
a vehemence which carried everything 
before it. Erasmus again has on his 
side, delicate irony, good sense, reason, 
thought which takes account of realities, 


* Ep. 1213, OJ. IV. 1430. | 
t ColZ, “ Convivium Religiosum,”’ Of. I. 682. 
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in a word, truth which triumphs over 
mere paradoxes.” Hallam remarks 


(“Literary History,” i. 362), that when 
Erasmus published his diatribe “ De Zz- 
bero Arbitrio,” he— 


Selected a topic upon which Luther, in the 
opinion of most reasonable men, was ver 
open to attack. Luther answered in a treatise, 
“ De Servo Arbitrio,” flinching not, as suited 
his character, from any tenet because it 
prejudice. The controversy ended with a re- 
ply of Erasmus, entitled “ Hyperaspistes.” .. . 
seemed paradoxical, or revolting to general 
Luther on most occasions, though not uni- 
formly, acknowledged the freedom of the will 
as to indifferent actions, and also as to what 
they called the works of the law. But he 
maintained that, even when regenerated and 
sanctified by faith and the Spirit, man had no 
spiritual free-will ; and, as before that time he 
could do no good, so after it he had no power 
to do ill; nor indeed could he, in a strict 
sense do either good or ill, God always work- 
ing in him, so that all his acts were properly 
the acts of God, though man’s will being of 
course the proximate cause, ~~ might, in a 
secondary sense, be ascribed to him. It was 
this that Erasmus denied, in conformity with 
the doctrine afterwards held by the Council of 
Trent, by the Church of England, and if we 
may depend on the statements of writers of 
authority, by Melancthon and most of the 
later Lutherans. 


Mr. Drummond remarks (ii. 201) — 


Luther, in his zeal to ascribe everything as 
concerns human salvation to divine grace, had 
expressed himself with an extravagance which, 
whether or not it was justified by the language 
of St. Augustine,* at all events went beyond 
the teachings of the great majority of the 
Fathers and the schoolmen, and was opposed 
to what was understood to be the orthodox 
faith in the sixteenth century. He utterly 
denied the existence of any such thing as free- 
will in man, and maintained that all human 
actions are the result of an inflexible neces- 
sity. 


He adds with regard to the treatise of 
Erasmus on the will—“In this excel- 
lent little work Erasmus undertakes to 
defend the Catholic doctrine in its mild- 
est form, and pleads eloquently for human 
responsibility, contending that, from the 
Apostles down, free-will had never been 
wholly denied, except by the Manichzans 
and Wickliff.”¢ It is indeed impossible 


* “Yuther himself could scarcely have used stronger 
language than this sentence which Erasmus quotes, 
without exact reference, from St. Augustine, —* Deum 
et bona et mala operari in nobis, et sua bona opera 
remunerare in nobis, et sua mala opera punire in 
nobis.’”’ This language will suggest to the reader the 
fearful lengths to which the strictly predestinarian 
party were prepared to go in maintaining their position. 

t D’Aubigné, of course, stands by Luther in this 
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that the common sense of mankind can 
ever allow them long to rest in such a 
doctrine as that of Luther. In the terse 
though characteristically rugged, words 
of Dr. Johnson, when referring to this 
subject, “‘ We £xow that we are free, and 
there’s an end on’t.” Scripture, more- 


Y | over, proceeds throughout on the suppo- 


sition that, in regard to the loftiest spir- 
itual acts, as well as the most ordinary 
natural processes, mankind are still pos- 
sessed of the imperial faculty of will. 
“Ye will not (ob deete, John v. 40) come 
to me that ye might have life,” are the 
words in which Christ complained of 
the Jews of old, words which would be 
meaningless and mocking, if those ad- 
dressed were in the condition which 
Luther represented. At the same time, 
there can be no doubt that God is sov- 
ereign over all, and that man is depend- 
ent on His grace. This was fully admit- 
ted by Erasmus, in words as strong and 
explicit as those in which he asserted 
human freedom and consequent respon- 
sibility. His great merit lay in maintain- 
ing doth truths, without presumptuously 
striving to reconcile them.* In this as 
in so many other questions, his native 
good sense enabled him to anticipate the 
conclusion, in which all theologians and 
philosophers of mark seem to have 
agreed at last to acquiesce with respect 
to this long-continued controversy, name- 
ly, that man has a true will of his own, 
and may exert it either for his future 
good or evil, while God is, at the same 
time, Ruler over all, and the Author of 
all good throughout the universe, but 
that fully to harmonize these two truths, 
and show, on the principles of strict 
logic, how absolute independence of God, 
on the part of man, is avoided on the one 
hand, and utter fatalism is escaped on 
the other, transcends the faculties of 
which the most gifted of our race are at 
present possessed. 

We have said that the native perspi- 


controversy at all hazards. Milman’s treatment of 
the subject appears to us the least satisfactory part of 
his’ essay. While seeming distinctly to hold that 
Erasmus had the truth on his side, he nevertheless 
speaks of the fatalistic treatise of Luther as possessing 
an ‘‘infelt and commanding religiousness, which, by 
its power over ourselves, reveals the mystery of its 
wonderful power over his own generation,’’ and pro- 
ceeds, as we think very unjustly, to depreciate the work 
of Erasmus. 

* On this point, Vives writes to Erasmus as follows. 
The king referred to is Henry VIII.: —*“ Regi est 
heri tuus liber redditus ‘De Libero Arbitrio:’ ex quo 
inter sacra legit pagellas aliquot, et ostendit sibi perpla- 
cere; ait se perlecturum; indicavit mihi locum, quo 
dicit se impense delectatum, quum deterres homines 
ab immodica perscrutatione adytorum divine illius 
majestatis.”” (Of. IL]. 899.) 








cacity of Erasmus enabled him in many 
respects to anticipate conclusions which 
are now generally accepted ; and we shall 
here adduce a few of these from his edi- 
tion of the Greek New Testament. As 
is well known, Erasmus at first rejected 
the famous text of the “heavenly wit- 
nesses” (I John v. 7, 8) as spurious, and 
having no claim to be received as part of 
the sacred volume. He was afterwards 
induced, sorely against his judgment, to 
admit it; but nothing is more agreed 
upon by Biblical critics, at the present 
day, than that his original decision was a 
sound one, and that the passage in ques- 
tion ought tobe expunged. Again, he 
resolutely contended that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews should not be ranked among 
the Epistles of Paul. Endless was the 
controversy which this opinion caused 
him with the divines of the Sorbonne, 
and other ecclesiastics of similar charac- 
ter. But his mind never wavered on the 
matter,* although he expressed himself 
ready, on this and all other subjects, to 
yield to the authority of the Church. 
And, at the present day, he has almost 
the whole learned world on his side. 
Scarcely any critic of note now maintains 
that the Epistle to the Hebrews can be 
the immediate production of St. Paul, 
however much it may reflect his ideas, 
and belong to his circle of friends. Then, 
again, there was the question as to the 
original language of St. Matthew. In 
opposition to prevailing tradition, Eras- 
mus maintained that the first gospel was 
written in Greek, and not in Hebrew. 
His arguments are drawn from the in- 
herent weakness of the tradition,t and 
the undeniable phenomena presented by 
the writing itself. The whole style of 
the document as it now exists ; the man- 
ner in which quotations from the Old 


* It is true that he sometimes speaks of “ Paulus 
scribens Hebrais”’ (in Ps. Ixxxiv.); but this is merely 
to use popular language for the moment, while his 
critical judgment remained undisturbed. 

+ Erasmus, referring to the tradition that St. Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew, says (on Matt. viii. 23), ‘‘ Quod ipsum 
mihi non fit verisimile, cum nemo sat idoneis argu- 
mentis testetur se vidisse ullum illius Hebraici volu- 
minis vestigium.’? M. De Laur remarks on this (ii. 
273. Comp. Note I. at end of volume): — ‘Ici Eras- 
me se trompe; Saint Jerome le dit expressément dans 
son Catalogue des écrivains ecclesiastigues, au mot 
Mathieu.”” No doubt Jerome believed at the time 
when he wrote his work “* De Vir. illus.,”? that Matthew 
wrote in Hebrew, and that he had seen a copy of the 
veritable original at Bercea. But, as is well known, he 
greatly modified this opinion in subsequent works, and 
is very far from repeating his belief that he himself had 
seen the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew, so that the 
statement of Erasmus quoted above must be regarded 
as perfectly correct. We think, therefore, that M De 
Laur is unfortunate in adducing this ae in_ proof 
of the “‘ Zégérveté’’ of Erasmus, as he does, Vol. II. 530. 
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Testament appear in it; the retention of 
isolated Aramaic expressions; the ex- 
planations of these which are occasional- 
ly given in Greek; and other reasons, 
clearly evince the originality of our ex- 
isting Gospel, and cannot be neutralized 
by any amount of tradition. This is 
now beginning to be generally felt; and 
another tribute is thus paid to the critical 
perspicacity of Erasmus. Space will allow 
us to touch on only one other point,— the 
view which he took of the gift of tongues, 
and the manner in which the Apostles 
acquired their knowledge of Greek. He 
did not believe that the miracle of Pen- 
tecost implied the conveyance of a su- 
pernatural acquaintance with any lan- 
guage; and he strenuously maintained 
that the Apostles learned Greek, just as 
other people did, by hearing it spoken 
around them.* Dreadful was the odium 
which this opinion drew forth against 
him ; and almost pathetic were the ap- 
peals at times addressed to him, that he 
would abandon it.t But in vain. He 
could not hold otherwise than that the 
Greek of the New Testament, pervaded 
as it is by numerous solecisms, and 
marked, according to the person using it, 
by distinct local and individual peculiar- 
ities, was gained (to use the words of Ne- 
ander), “ according to the natural laws of 
lingual acquirement ;” and, in this again, 
his clearness of critical insight enabled 
him to anticipate what is now the estab- 
lished conviction of almost all Biblical 
scholars. 

Another salient feature in the charac- 
ter of Erasmus now demands our atten- 
tion —the wit and geniality of disposi- 
tion which he possessed. 

This might have been noticed before 
anything else, as being perhaps the most 
distinctive trait in the character of Eras- 
mus. But facetiousness has been so 
often spoken of in connection with his 
name, as if it absorbed all his other quali- 
ties, that we were anxious to place in the 
foreground some more substantial char- 
acteristics. And having done so, we 
have now to remark that, like all really 
healthy souls, Erasmus had a very keen 
sense of humour; we must add further, 
that he could scarcely restrain it from 
overflowing, whatever the subject of 
which he treated. Far too hastily has he, 
on this account, been pronounced by 
some “a trifler’”— one who could not 


* “ & vulgi colloquio didicerunt.” In Act x. 38. 
t See, e.g., the very earnest letter of Eck, ** Zvas.’? 
Of. 111. 296. Eck maintained that the Apostles ‘‘ non 
a Grecis seda Spiritu sancto Grecitatem didicerunt.”’ 
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take a serious view even of the most sol- 
emn questions. As we shall afterwards 
see, no charge could be more unjust. It 
has proceeded from men who were either 
themselves totally destitute of humour, 
and therefore could not appreciate it in 
others, or who had only a very inaccurate 
and incomplete acquaintance with the 
character of Erasmus. They have mis- 
taken his wit for levity, his frequent 
scoffs at superstition for a general scep- 
ticism in regard to religion, his abiding 
hilarity of spirit for the thoughtlessness 
of one who had never faced the sterner 
problems of existence. Some have even 
classed him with Voltaire, although the 
likeness between them is of the most su- 
perficial kind, while the disparity is wide 
and essential. Both were men of great 
acuteness, of trenchant wit, and of un- 
yielding pertinacity in attacking what 
they believed to be erroneous. But the 
parallel extends no farther. Erasmus 
had not a particle of that malignant feel- 
ing against Christianity, which was so 
conspicuous in the character of Voltaire. 
On the contrary, as we shall by-and-by 
show, he was, according to the light 
which he possessed, of the most sincere 
and humble piety. If his wit sometimes 
led him too far (as we believe it did) in 
his treatment of sacred subjects, it is 
clear to every candid reader that he was 
betrayed, without meaning it, into the of- 
fensive or irreverent expression, and that 
a very different spirit guided his pen, 
when treating of sacred topics, from that 
which dictated the utterances of the bril- 
liant but irreligious Frenchman. 

No one can study the well-known por- 
trait of Erasmus by Holbein,* without 
feeling that it is a countenance indicative 
of the deepest springs of humour. Wit 
seems twinkling in these peering eyes, 


* Besides frequently painting Erasmus, Holbein in- 
serted most grotesque and amusing pictures in the 
“ Praise of Folly,’’ and these are admirably reproduced 
in the edition of Leyden. A curious story is told of 
this famous artist which may be here briefly narrated. 
When on his way from his native land to England, he 
wished to stay some days at Strasbourg, and applicd to 
the most eminent painter in that city for temporary 
employment. He was asked to give some proof of his 
artistic ability, and he did so by painting, in the ab- 
sence of his wished-for employer, a fly on the face of a 
picture which had just been finished. He then imme- 
diately left the house, and pursued his journey. ‘The 
painter on his return went to inspect his work, and was 
much pleased with its appearance, but noticed, as he 
thought, that a fly had settled upon the face. He went 
up to dislodge the intruder, and tried to do so once and 
again, but the fly refused to move. At length he dis- 
covered that it was no real fly, but only an imitation, 
and was so filled with admiration of the skill implied in 
its execution, that he could not rest until its author was 
discovered ; and after long time and pains found that it 
was Holbein, 
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and playing about the corners of that 
wide but shapely mouth. We feel sure 
that, could these lips only speak to us, 
some quip or joke, or merry conceit, 
would speedily regale our ears. And 
when we turn to the life and writings of 
Erasmus, how abundantly is this antici- 
pation verified. His zpromptu sallies 
of wit were often of the happiest char- 
acter. What, for example, could have 
been better than the reply he gave to the 
Elector of Saxony, when asked what he 
thought of Luther? “Luther,” said 
Erasmus, “has committed two great 
faults: he has touched the pope’s crown 
and the monks’ bellies.” How one longs 
to have been present at that first meet- 
ing of More and Erasmus, when, without 
having been made known to each other, 
both stood self-confessed by the brilliancy 
of their talk, and, according to the com- 
mon account, no sooner had the Conti- 
nental stranger exclaimed, “ Aut tu es 
Morus aut nullus,” than the vivacious 
Englishman answered, “ Aut tues Eras- 
mus aut diabolus.” Whether this story 
be true or not, there can be no question 
as to the extraordinary flow of humour 
which would take place when two such 
spirits chanced to meet. The mirthful- 
ness of Erasmus was, in truth, unquench- 
able. Even when suffering under the 
horrible agonies of that disease which so 
long afflicted him, nothing could prevent 
him from having his joke at “ Rex calcu- 
lus,” or “ Rhetor calculus.” And to the 
end this buoyancy of heart endured. We 
are told that when, but a few days before 
his death, he was visited by his friends, 
Froben, Amberbach, and Episcopius, he 
playfully reminded them of the three 
friends of Job, and asked where were 
their torn mantles, and the ashes to 
be sprinkled upon their heads. This 
brings to our remembrance the humor- 
ous expressions which continued to flow 
from the lips and pen of Sydney Smith 
even to the last, and which, in his case 
as in that of Erasmus, were accompanied 
by a benignity and sweetness that seemed 
to rob the approach tothe dark valley of 
more than half its gloom.* 


* Like all thoroughly good-tempered men, Erasmus 
could heartily enjoy a joke, though made at his own 
expense. As he himself says, ‘*Tantam vim habet 
lepos, et jucunditas sermonis, ut etiam in nes apte 
tortis dicteriis delectemur.”” He was certainly the 
best-abused man cf his day, both by Protestants and 
Papists, and the silliest puns were made unen his name. 
He was stvled ** Errasimus ab errando,” “* Arasmus 
ab arando,”’ “‘ Erasinus ab asino,’’ but he bore both 
abuse and banter wonderfully well. One of the many 
ae upon his name occurs in these lines suggested for 

is epitaph, — 
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Wit usually evaporates in any attempt 
at translation into another language ; 
and, to appreciate that of Erasmus, his 
works must be read in the original. The 
most generally interesting are the “ Col- 
loquies,” and the “ Praise of Folly ” (to 
which we have already referred), the 
“ Similes,” the “ Apophthegms,” and the 
“Preacher.” In the *Similes,” we have 
a collection of z#f’s and sic’s probably un- 
equalled in all literature, and generally 
of the most pointed character. The 
“ Apophthegms ” contain, in eight books, 
avast body of sparkling anecdote, and, 
next to the “ Adages,” suggest, more 
vividly than any of his other writings, 
the vast erudition of the author. Eras- 
mus himself complained of his “ Eccle- 
siastes,” or “‘ Preacher,” that it was com- 
posed somewhat against the grain — 
“ mihi quidem hoc argumentum nunguam 
arrisit.” It was undoubtedly written in 
very unfavourable circumstances, amid 
great suffering, and with the conviction 
that death could not be far off. Yet to 
our mind it is one of its author’s wisest 
as well as wittiest productions. Like 
most of his works, it may perhaps be 
deemed unduly prolix, but it is neverthe- 
less most delightful as well as profitable 
reading. As a practical treatise on 
homiletics we have never seen its equal. 
Its tone will be obvious from a single 
sentence. “ Deplorably does that man 
err who imagines that he can attain to the 
true sense of Scripture, unless breathed 
upon by the same Spirit that inspired it. 
And not less does he err who believes 
that he can perform the part of a true 
preacher, unless full of that heavenly 
Spirit without whom no one can call 
Jesus Lord. Itis He whoimparts both 
the heart and the tongue of fire.” A 
good deal of the first and fourth books 
‘might perhaps with advantage have been 
omitted, but the second and third books 
contain a vast amount of the most val- 
uable advice to preachers, in a style full 
of interest and attractiveness. 

But it is in his correspondence, and 
some of his “ Adages,” that the geniality 
of Erasmus’ disposition is most fully 
expressed. His letters overflow with the 
tenderest affection for his friends, and 
with the warmest tribute to their worth. 
Space will not allow us to quote, and we 
must be content with simply referring to 


“Hic jacet Eras-mus, qui quondam bonus erat mus ; 
Kodere qui solitus, roditur a vermibus.” 
pe (ii, 133) says of this, that “‘it is so superlativel 
ad that it deserves on that account to be transcribed :’ 
the false quantities probably disgusted him. 
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his sketches of Sir Thomas More (Z/. 
447), of the printer Froben (Z/. 922), 
of Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Eccles. Op. V. 810), and of the young 
Archbishop of St. Andrews in the 
“ Adage” (Of. II. 554) entitled “ Spartam 
nactus es, hanc orna.” In these, and 
many other passages, the warmth of 
Erasmus’ heart is strikingly revealed ; 
and the cordiality of his attachments, as 
well as his abiding gratitude for any kind- 
nesses conferred upon him, make them- 
selves strongly felt. Perhaps, however, 
the most interesting of all those genial 
sketches of lis friends which he presents, 
is that in which he delineates the char- 
acter of the holy monk Vitrarius, and 
compares it with that of Dean Colet. 
We hardly know any passage in all litera- 
ture more beautiful than this (Eras. Ep. 
435), more graphic in its details, more 
elevated in its tone, more sympathetic 
with all that is pure and Christlike in 
human conduct.* No one can read it 
without conceiving the highest admira- 
tion both for those whom it so loving] 

portrays, and for the man who could wit 

his whole heart describe such excellence. 
We cannot help feeling how often, as 
Erasmus met with the friends on whose 
merits he dwells with so much ardour, the 
saying of Horace must have been ful- 

ed — 


O qui complexus, et gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 


while we are sure he would have added 
with the genial Roman, 


Nil ego contulerim.jucundo sanus amico. 


And now we have to notice the bold- 
ness and independence of judgment 
which must strike every impartial reader 
as characteristic of the works of Erasmus. 

It has indeed become common to speak 
of the “timid ” Erasmus, and there is a 
certain amount of truth in the epithet. 
One of his friends, describing his char- 
acter after his death, uses the following 
language, which probably sums up the 
prevailing impression regarding him : — 
“ Meticulosior fuit, et timens offensionum, 
atque hoc unice in vita studuit, ut omni- 
um ordinum et generum benevolentiam 
colligeret.” But this statement must be 
taken with large qualification. If his ex- 


* This most charming letter was addressed in 1519 
by Erasmus to his Protestant friend, Jonas. ‘‘ Spatiis 
exclusus iniquis,’’ we cannot venture to quote from it 
as we should not know where to stop. This one sen- 
tence may be given from its close,— ‘Si me audies, 
Jona, non dubitabis hos duos Divorum adscribere 
catalogo: etiamsi nullus unquam Pontifex eos referat 
in canonem.” 
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cessive love of peace led Erasmus at 
times to disguise or conceal his opinions, 
it may with equal truth be affirmed that, 
viewing his writings as a whole, there is 
scarcely anything about them which will 
strike a reader more than the audacity 
by which they are distinguished. 

Look, for example, at his persistent at- 
tack on prevailing superstitions. Long 
before Luther was heard of, Erasmus 
had, in the boldest tones, proclaimed the 
need for reformation in the Church. 
He spared none, from the pope himself 
down to those mendicant monks who 
were the plague of his life. 
following words written in 1509, and then 
let any one venture to brand the man who 
dared to utter them with the stigma of 
cowardice ; *— 


Nowadays, popes, cardinals, and bishops, 
eagerly rival, and almost surpass, the example 
of princes (in wickedness). . . . If the chief 
pontiffs, who occupy the place of Christ, would 
try to imitate His life, and thus endure pov- 
erty and toil, while they taught others, and 
bore the cross, and manifested indifference to 
this world, or, if they would but think what is 
implied in the name Zofe (father), or in the 
title of Holiness, what life on earth could be 
regarded as more trying than theirs? And 
who would buy it at every cost, or, when 
bought, would preserve it by sword, poison, 
and all sorts of violence? How many advan- 
tages would they at once lose if wisdom only 
entered their breasts (Fo//y is here the speak- 
er). Wisdom, do I say? Yea, even one 
grain of that good sense (sa/és) of which Christ 
speaks. Such wealth, such honour, such 
power, so many victories, offices, positions of 
influence, taxes, indulgences, such numbers of 
horses, mules, attendants, enjoyments!... 
Into the place of these would come watchings, 
fastings, tears, addresses, sermons, studies, 
sighs, and a thousand miserable labours of 
the same kind. . . . They deal only in inter- 
_ dicts, suspensions, punishments, anathemas, 
pictures representing vengeance, and that ter- 
rific thunderbolt by which, at will, they sink 
the souls of men in the very depths of hell. 
This shaft is discharged by holy fathers in 
Christ, and by His vicars against none more 
fiercely than against those who (énstigante Di- 
abolo!) try to diminish or waste the patrimony 
of Peter. Although these are 42s words in 
the Gospel, “ We have left all and followed 
thee,” yet they call lands, towns, taxes, im- 
posts, and rule over others, his patrimony. 
And while, burning with zeal for Christ, they 
fight for these things with fire and sword, and 
shed torrents of Christian blood, they believe, 
forsooth ! that they are defending that Church 
which is the Spouse of Christ; its enemies, 
as they call them, being bravely put to the 
rout. As if, in truth, there could be any more 


* Eras. Op. IV. 482. 


Listen to the} 9 
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fatal enemies of the Church than impious 
opes, who, by their silence, allow Christ to 
ecome less and less known to the world, by 
the rules devised for their own advantage fet- 
ter His truth, and corrupt it by forced inter- 
pretations— yea, cruelly murder it by their 
pestilent life. 


This is the man who has so often been 
accused of flattering popes and prelates, 
in order that he might obtain a cardinal’s 
hat! And, be it remembered, that the 
passage above quoted from the “ Praise 
of Folly,” is.by no means a solitary one 
in the writings of Erasmus. We might 
uote words quite as strong from the 
“ Silent Alcibiadis,” and others of the 
adages. In fact, the language we have 
cited is fairly representative of the tone 
pervading the whole of our author’s writ- 
ings. Heis constantly inveighing against 
superstition and sin, especially as exhib- 
ited in the persons of ecclesiastics. Ho- 
liness of heart and life are habitually 
insisted on by him as essential to Chris- 
tian character, in opposition to that trust 
in outward ceremonies, or acts of devo- 
tion, which then so lamentably prevailed. 
He will have Christ exalted, though 
churchmen should be humbled. He will 
have a free salvation proclaimed, though 
the coffers of the priests should thus be 
impoverished. He will have light every- 
where diffused—the light of literature 
and the light of life —though the gainful 
practices by which monks, and bishops, 
and popes have waxed rich or powerful, 
should thus be exposed, and chased away 
forever. 

It was, therefore, a true instinct which 
led the bigoted Romanists of his day to 
look upon Erasmus as their deadly ene- 
my, and which has secured for his works 
the honour of holding a place in the 
Index of the Romish Church. It is im- 
possible that the distinctive errors of 
Popery can flourish while the writings 
of Erasmus are generally read. These 
strike at the root of all that ‘is fitted to 
foster superstition, and tend to the en- 
couragement and dissemination of the 
doctrines of truth. 

Why, then, did not Erasmus leave the 
Church of Rome, and join the Protes- 
tants? That is the question which is 
continually asked, and the answer given 
to which is thought to be an indelible 
disgrace upon his memory. Timidity, 
self-seeking, love of ease, are declared to 
have been the motives which restrained 
him; and thus he is supposed to have 
clung outwardly to Rome, while his heart 
was all the while with Luther. We em- 
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phatically protest against any such con- 
clusion. To us it appears certain that 
Erasmus felt himself bound in conscience 
to remain in what he believed to be the 
Catholic Church. The one fatal princi- 
ple of Popery, which he never could 
shake off, was the deference which he 
deemed due to ancient opinion, and eccle- 
siastical authority. He held skis, and 
then this, of necessity, held Aim. He 
could not, while so fettered, escape from 
a Church which, though he saw it to be 
fearfully corrupt, he nevertheless consid- 
ered to be the Church of the living God. 
And, then, the violent language and reso- 
lute acts of Luther did much to repel 
him. His quiet spirit shrank from the 
words of fire, and the deeds of daring, in 
which the Saxon reformer revelled. He 
hoped and believed that the needed 
reformation could be effected by milder 
measures. Let only ignorance, he 
thought, give place to knowledge, and 
men will be ashamed of the follies and 
errors with which the pure religion of 
Christ had become encrusted. 
we believe he was mistaken, and we re- 
joice that Luther was led to follow a 
older and more decisive course. Eras- 
mus had no adequate conception of the 
deep-seated corruption which then ex- 
isted in the Church, or of the hopeless- 
ness of curing it by merely pacific and 
conciliatory efforts. He did not know, as 
we know now, that had Popery not re- 
ceived that mortal blow inflicted upon it 
by the Reformation, every voice calling 
for improvement would speedily have 
been silenced, and he himself would 
probably have been the first to be com- 
mitted to the flames. But, while we own 
that he was mistaken as to the remedy 
then called for, let us not attribute to 
want of principle what was, in fact, due 
to an error in judgment. His consistent 
testimony against the evils then prevail- 
ing in the Church, his unsparing denun- 
ciation of the ambition of princes and 
prelates, with his eloquent exposure of 
the sinfulness and horrors of war, as to 
be found, for instance, in his exposition 
of the adage, “ Dulce bellum inexpertis,” 
his free and forcible criticism of many 
views then prevailing in the Church, and 
his truly noble testimonies to the worth 
of Luther and the other reformers on 
many occasions when a more prudent 
man would either have been silent or 
expressed himself in very different 
terms * — all forbid us to regard Erasmus 


- ® Such passages in his writings are almost number- 


In this | #" 
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as having been that cautious, timid, vacil- 
lating being he has been so often repre- 
sented, and cannot fail to excite, in the 
impartial reader, admiration of the cour- 
age with which he expressed opinions 
certain to be distasteful to those on 
whom, humanly speaking, his destiny 
depended. 

We have reserved to the last the few 
remarks we have to make on the true and 
heart-felt ae of Erasmus. 

It is painful to find how often this has 
been denied or questioned. By the igno- 
rant monks of his own day he was, of 
course, denounced as an infidel and an 
atheist. But he has not fared much bet- 
ter at the hands of some Protestant 
writers. Milner, for example, is not 
ashamed to express himself as follows in 
a section of his work,* headed “ Scepti- 
cism of Erasmus : ” — 


Luther, in various parts of the “‘ Bondage of 
the Will,” had more than insinuated that Eras- 
mus was unsound, not only in some of the 
eat articles of the Christian faith, but even 
in the leading truths of natural religion. 
Erasmus took fire at this (as what honest man 
would not have done?), and repeatedly de- 
clared the accusation to be the greatest of all 
possible calumnies. In particular, at the con- 
clusion of the first book of his “ Hyperaspistes,” 
he makes a declaration, with all ee ge | 
solemnity, of his most entire and sincere fait 
in God and the Holy Scriptures. 


Yet in spite of this he goes on to quote 
some “ testimonies ” (of the ‘most trifling 
nature) “which have had weight with 
many orthodox divines, in inducing them 
to deny the soundness, and to suspect 
the sincerity, of this eminent scholar.” 
Among these “orthodox” but certainly 
most uncharitable divines, is doubtless 
to be reckoned Dr. Cox, who, in his 
“ Life of Melancthon” (p. 35), refers to 
Erasmus as “ vacillating, avaricious, and 
artful.” Mr. Hallam has, with his usual 
fairness (“ Literary History,” i. 361), thor- 
oughly exposed the groundlessness of 


less: let two references suffice. Mountjoy, his life-long 
friend, had urged him to write against Luther, but he 
replies in a letter highly commendatory of the re- 
former, while blaming his excesses. In this letter (EZ. 
606, p. 682) the following words occur : — “* Lutherum 
vocare fungum, perfacile est ; idoneis argumentis tueri 
causam fidei, mihi certe difficillimum. Et hactenus 
(Ann. 1521) non admodum successit aliis.”” Still more 
remarkable is his testimony to Luther’s merits, in a 
long letter to Cardinal Campegius (46. 547s P- 596): — 
‘* Audiebam eximios viros probate doctrine probatz- 
que religionis sibi gratulari, quod in hujus viri libros 
incidissent. _Videbam ut quisque esset integerrimis 
moribus, et Evangelice puritati proximus, ita minime 
infensum Luthero. Porrd vita predicabatur, et ab iis 
qui doctrinam non ferebant.” 
* “ History of the Church,” Vol. XII. 7. 
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these accusations. To give only one 
other specimen, the following passage 
from D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Re- 
formation” (i. ch. viii.) makes us blush 
for the charity of some Protestant cham- 
pions :—“ Erasmus, by deserting the 
standard of the Gospel, deprived himself 
of the affection and esteem of the noblest 
men of the period in which he lived, and 
must, doubtless, have forfeited those 
heavenly consolations which God sheds 
in the hearts of those who conduct them- 
selves as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
At least we have some indication of this 
in his bitter tears, his painful vigils, and 
troubled sleep,” &c. What would D’Au- 
bigné have said had the same principle 
of judgment been applied to Luther, as 
explaining that terrible period in the life 
of the reformer, of which Milner gives 
such a harrowing account (“ Hist.” v. ch. 
xv.)? The logic of the passage reminds 
us of the well-known story respecting 
Milton and Charles II., when, the poet 
having been asked by the king whether 
he did not regard his blindness as a judg- 
ment sent upon him for having written 
against Charles I., Milton replied, “If 
such is your rule of judging, your Majesty 
should remember that your royal father 
lost his head!” 


The positive proofs of Erasmus’ piety 
to be found in his writings are most sat- 


isfactory. We pity any one who can 
peruse his treatises “ Enchiridion Militis 
Christiani,” “ De Immensé Misericordid 
Dei,” “De Contemptu Mundi,” and others, 
without being convinced that the man 
who wrote them was possessed of an 
earnestly religious spirit. The same in- 
ference must be drawn from the very 
latest of his productions. His beautiful 
expositions of Psalms ]xxxiv. and xv., the 
one written in 1533, and the other in 1536, 
within a few months of his death, are 
pieces of lofty practical devotion. And 
then when the end came, it was accompa- 
nied neither by the apathy of scepticism 
on the one hand, nor by any of the ob- 
servances of superstition on the other ; 
but it was with such simple utterances as, 
“Lord, deliver me!” —“ Jesus, have 
mercy !”” — that the great scholar passed 
into eternity. 

Some, however, who have not ques- 
tioned Erasmus’ piety, have said that he 
was unsound on some great articles of 
the Christian faith. In his own day, he 
was often accused of being inclined to 
Arianism, and we regret to find Mr. 
Drummond repeating the accusation. 
We have not space to quote the passages 
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in which this is done, but the charge 
itself is to our mind sufficiently refuted 
by express declarations of Erasmus to 
the contrary, and by his very plain and 
decided exposition of the cardinal text, 
Jobn i. 1.* 

The real failings of Erasmus lie on 
the surface, and may be very briefly dis- 
missed. Speaking generally, the great 
defect of his character was want of mag- 
nanimity. While it may truly be said of 
Luther that he was a hero, and would 
willingly have become a martyr, no such 
language could be used in regard to Eras- 
mus. He himself was well aware of this 
defect. Writing in 1521 to Pace, Dean of 
St, Paul’s, he says: —“ Von omnes ad 
martyrium satis habent roboris; vereor 
autem, ne si guid inciderit tumultus Pe- 
trum sim imitaturus.” Few are willing 
to make such a candid confession .of 
pusillanimity, however truly they might 
do it. There is in this, as in several 
other respects, an interesting resem- 
blance between Erasmus and Horace. 
Few other Romans would have made the 
confession which the poet does (Od. II. 
7), that he had fled from the field of 
Philippi, “ redictd non bene parmuld.” 
And perhaps we may add that, while 
neither Erasmus nor Horace can be 
ranked among heroic souls, yet, judging 
by the nobly independent language which 
both could at times employ, we are not 
to interpret too rigidly the terms in which 
they describe themselves as so destitute 
of courage. 

Springing naturally from his general 
want of greatness of soul, there is what 
we cannot help feeling to bea kind of 
meanness in the way in which Erasmus 
solicits his friends for pecuniary assist- 
ance. We must, no doubt, remember 
that the times in which he lived were 
very different from our own, and that 
struggling scholars could not then sub- 
sist, except by a kind of honourable 
mendicancy. Still, there is an absence 
of delicacy in the way in which Erasmus 
flagitates his patrons for money, that his 
warmest admirers must feel humiliating ; 
and even worse, there is a positive inde- 


* Mr. D. has a most unfortunate note (erroneousiy 
marked as a quotation) Vol. II. 362; for the passage to 
which he refers distinctly states Erasmus’ belief in the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and he is equally unfortunate 
in arguing (ii. 162) that Erasmus must have inclined to 
Arianism, because with all orthodox writers, he re- 
garded the Father as ayy Oeoryroc, The only 
plausible ground on which the orthodoxy of Erasmus 
can be assailed is that he set aside what he deemed 
several irrelevant texts usually alleged in support of the 
divinity of Christ. He held, however, firmly to others 





which seemed to him conclusive, 
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cency in the haste with which, as soon as 
he hears of the death of his generous 
friend, Warham, he speculates on the 
best means of supplying the pecuniary 
loss which he had thus sustained. 

Of ambition, in the vulgar sen'se of the 
word, we entirely acquit Erasmus. There 
is every reason to accept his own re- 
peated declaration, that he desired neither 
great wealth nor high dignity. He might 
have been a bishop, and he was almost 
created a cardinal ; but, in both cases, he 
shrank from the intended honour. Kings 
could not draw him to their courts by the 
most splendid offers ; pontiffs could not 
kindle his hopes by a prospect of the 
loftiest dignity. He had, however, great 
literary ambition, and in that. respect 
could hardly bear “a rival near his 
throne.” He sought to be acknowledged 
as chief in the republic of letters, and, 
notwithstanding the different reasons 
which he himself assigns for his habitual 
use of a seal, with the proud motto “ Cedo 
nulli,” engraven upon it, we cannot help 
finding in this fact an assertion of his 
claims. Nor can it be denied that he 
was jealous of his learned contemporary 
Budzus. It is far from being to his cred- 
it that in the “Czceronianus” he names 
that illustrious scholar (the greatest Gre- 
cian of his day), along with a man of far 
inferior reputation; and although Eras- 
mus explains his having done so on other 
grounds, we feel that the only true ex- 
planation is that he was jealous of the 
erudition of the eminent French scholar, 
and yielded to the temptation covertly to 
disparage it. 

There is also at times an apparent 
want of straightforwardness in the con- 
duct of Erasmus. This comes painfully 
out in the wranglings in which he was 
involved with luckless and rash Ulrich 
von Hutten, and after him with Eppen- 
dorf, who was certainly an unscrupulous 
man, but had good ground for complaint 
against Erasmus. There is also an occa- 
sional paltering with truth to be detected 
in his writings, which makes us doubtful 
how far we can accept as genuine his ap- 
parent denial of the authorship of the fa- 
mous dialogue, “ Fudius Exclusus.” His 
contemporaries seem to have valued 
these denials but little, for the dialogue 
was almost universally ascribed to him, 
and it certainly is composed very much 
in his spirit and style.* 


* Erasmus, in a letter to Campegius (EZ. 416, p. 437) 
appears greatly to prevaricate on this subject. He 
seems very plainly to deny the authorship, yet never 
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But when we have admitted these, and 
perhaps some other foibles in Erasmus, 
they constitute only the “ macula pauce” 
in acharacter in which it may be truly 
said “ p/ura nitent,” and they are but faint 
spots in the glory of one who may be 
justly described as having been the great 
leader of the Renaissance, the great pre- 
cursor of the Reformation, the great 
founder of modern Biblical exegesis, and, 
in a word, the great initiator of that 
school of literary, political, and religious 
thought which prevails at the present 
day.* 

In now bringing to aclose this hasty 
survey of the character of Erasmus, there 
linger on our ear two beautiful words 
which were very dear to his heart — 
“Evangelical peace.” That was the 
grand desire of his soul, but, alas! how 
faris it from having even yet been ac- 
quired by the world! Most painful is it 
to think that, during the three hundred 
and thirty-eight years which have elapsed 
since his death, the chasm between 
Popery and Protestantism, instead of 
narrowing, has always been growing 
wider, so that the two communities are 
farther than ever apart at the present 
day. We see no hope that a union can 
take place between them until Rome re- 
nounces her proud pretensions, and aban- 
dons her unscriptural doctrines. But the 
prospect is more encouraging when we 
look at Protestant Churches themselves. 
In these, there is now almost everywhere 
discernible a tendency to fall back on the 
great truths which all in common accepts, 
and to leave, as matters for mere private 
opinion, those special views of subor- 
dinate points which have hitherto kept 
them separate. And it is interesting to 
find Erasmus in this, as in so many other 
respects, anticipating the spirit which is 
beginning to animate so many sections 
of the Christian Church. 


Those doctrines only,t [he says] ought to be . 
introduced into a creed which are plainly re- 
vealed in Scripture, or which bear directly 
upon salvation. Now, these are few, and it is 
easier to persuade men of the truth of a few 
points than of a multitude. But, at present, 
we make a thousand articles out of one; yet 
some of these are of a kind that it matters 


does so expressly. In a “‘Colloquy” prefixed to the 
Oxford edition of the ¥xdius, we read, ‘“‘ Veracior erat 
Erasmus, quam ut negaret: prudentior quam ut 
ignosceret.”” _ 

.* Space will not allow us to dwell on the vast sere 
vices which Erasmus has thus .rendered to mankind: 
we can only refer our readers to M. De Laur’s second 
volume, in which they are admirably described, 

t Zp. 478, p. 521. 
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nothing as respects salvation, whether men 
doubt of them, or do not even understand 
them. Such is human nature, however, that 
whenever anything has been formed into dog- 
ma, it will be clung to with the utmost perti- 
nacity. Let me add that the sum of the 
Christian faith is simply this —that we ac- 
knowledge all our hope to be placed in God, 
who graciously gives us all things through 
Jesus His Son; that we are redeemed by His 
death and united to His body by means of 
baptism, so that, being dead to the lusts of 
this world, we may live in conformity with His 
teaching and example, not only committing 
no evil, but seeking to do good unto all, and, 
if any affliction ‘overtake us, we bear it pa- 
tiently, sustained by the hope of that reward 
which certainly awaits all pious souls at Lis 
coming, and that we daily advance from one 
degree of excellence to another, while yet we 
claim no merit to ourselves, but ascribe all 
that is good in us to God. These are the 
things to be most earnestly pressed on the 
attention of mankind, until they become part 
and parcel, as it were, of their very nature. 
But if there are persons who wish to search 
into the divine nature, or the union of the two 
natures in Christ, or inte certain abstruse 
points connected with the sacraments, with 
the view of lifting their minds above the world 
and all meaner things, let them have full lib- 
erty to do so, provided that men in general 
are not compelled to accept, as a matter of 
course, what either one or another has been 
pleased to believe on such points. 


If the Christian and rational course 
thus sketched by Erasmus be followed 
by Protestant Churches in our own day, 
his life-long dream of an “ Evangelical 
peace” will, at last, have received a par- 
tial fulfilment. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

‘Dick became in a manner the head of 
‘the expedition when the party reached 
‘Oxford; his foot was on his native 
heath:; he knew where to take the two 
-old; people, both of whom became more 
-and. more agitated in their different ways, 
as: they approached to the end of their 
‘journey. He put them into a cab; and 
getting on the box himself, had them 
driven to the river-side. Lady Eskside 
grasped her old lord’s hand, as they sat 
there together, jolting through the streets, 
going to this strangest incident of their 
lives. She was trembling, though full of 
zresolute strength. Tae emergency was 
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too much for her nerves, but not for her 
brave old heart, which beat high with 
generous courage, yet with a sense of 
danger not to be despised or overlooked. 
How was she to meet and master this 
untamed creature of the wilds? how se- 
cure her that she might not escape again ? 
and how make the revelation to her son 
who had got to hate his wife, and to Val- 
entine who knew nothing of his mother ? 
Lady Eskside, with a mixture of pride 
and terror, felt that it was all in her own 
hands. She must do everything. The 
thought made her tremble ; but it gave 
her a certain elation which the reader 
will understand, but which I cannot de- 
scribe — which was not vanity nor self- 
importance — but yet a distinct personal 
pleasure and satisfaction in being thus 
able to set everything right for her chil- 
dren. I don’t doubt that she had some 
idea that only her own penetrating eye 
could have made sure of Dick’s identity, 
and only her close questioning could 
have elicited from him so many certain 
proofs ; and it seemed so just, so right, 
such a heavenly recompense for what she 
had suffered, that to her hands and no 
other should be given the power of set- 
ting all right. Lord Eskside was less 
excited. He was thinking more of the 


boy, less of the circumstances in which 
he was about to find him, and the thrill 
in his old frame was almost entirely that 
of natural anxiety to know how Val was. 
Dick on the box was not without his 


tremor too. He did not know what his 
mother would think of this visit — if it 
would terrify her, if she would think he 
had been unfaithful to the charge she had 
laid upon him not to speak of her. He 
stopped the cab when they reached the 
river-side ; and, scarcely knowing what 
he was about, handed Lady Eskside out. 
* 1’ll go round by the back and open the 
door —that’s the house,” he said hoarse- 
ly —and left them standing by the edge 
of the grey Thames, which, still some- 
what swollen with spring rains, ran full 
and swift, sweeping round the eyot with 
all its willows faintly green, upon which, 
though they did not know it, poor Val 
had stranded. The sun was shinin 

brightly, but still the river was grey ; an 

Lady Eskside shivered and trembled with 
that chill of anxiety and excitement 
which is more penetrating than cold. 
“This is where Val brought me,” said 
the old lady, as they walked tremulously 
tothe door, “ Yes, yes, J mind it all— 
and there was a shawl like one of mine 
upon the table. Yes, yes, yes,” she said 
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to herself, almost inarticulate —“ my 
own shawl! Oh, how was it I was so 
foolish, and did not see at once that it 
must be der; and she had fled out of the 
place not to see me? It all comes back! 
She must have known it was me. It’s 
nothing, nothing, my dear! I’m trem- 
bling, it’s trae —howcan [helpit! But 
all the time I am steady, steady as a 
rock ; you need not be feared for me.” 
“I wonder if he is in one of these 
rooms,” said the old lord, looking wist- 
fully at the upper windows. They opened 
the garden-gate, not without difficulty, for 
they were both very tremulous, and went 
into the little garden where there was a 
pale glow of primroses. There they 
stood for perhaps a moment looking 
towards the house, waiting for Dick to 
open to them, breathless, feeling the 
great crisis to be near. Lady Eskside 
clung still to her old lord’s arm. He was 
not a pillar of strength, and shook, too, 
in his old age and agitation; but there 
was strength as well as comfort in the 
mere touch —the sense of standing by 
each other in those hardest moments, as 
in all others. As they stood thus wait- 
ing, the door opened, and some one came 
out, walking towards them. He strolled 
out with one hand in his pocket, with the 


air of a man issuing forth from his own 


house. It was not Dick coming to open 
to them, to admit them. Lady Eskside 
dropped her husband’s arm, and gave a 
strange cry —acry of astonishment and 
confused dismay, half querulous, half vio- 
lent. Hot tears came rushing to her eyes 
in the keen disappointment, mingled with 
wonder, which penetrated her mind. 
She clasped her hands together almost 
with a movement of anger — “ Richard, 
Richard!” she cried. 

He stood for a moment silent, looking 
at them, confused too. “ My father and 
my mother,” he said to himself under his 
breath. Then he tried to rally his pow- 
ers, and put on a smile, and look com- 
posed and self-possessed, which he was 
not; but instead of succeeding in this 
attempt, grew hot and red, theugh he was 
old enough to have been done with such 
vanities. “This is a very unexpected 
meeting,” he said. “ Mother, excuse me 
if I am startled. Nothing was further 
from my thoughts than to see you here.” 
Then he stopped short, and made a gulp 
of agitation and resumed again. “ You 
have heard that Valentine is here? He 
is just the same; we must wait for the 
crisis. He is taken good care of ——” 

“Richard!” said his mother —“oh 
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none of your pretending to me—for 
God’s sake tell us the truth! Do you 
know ?— or is it by chance you have 
come here?” 

“It will be better to come into the 
house, my lady,” said Lord Eskside. 

I scarcely think she heard what he was 
saying. She put her hand upon her son’s 
arm, grasping him almost harshly. She 
was too much excited to be able to con- 
tain herself. She had forgotten Val, 
whom the old lord was longing for. 
“ Do you know, or do you not know?” 
she cried, her voice growing hoarse. 
Dick, who had come to the doora min- 
ute later than Richard, stood upon the 
threshold looking at them with a wonder- 
ing countenance. But no one saw or 
noticed Dick. He saw the old people 
absorbed with this new personage, whose 
back was turned to him, and whom he 
had never seen before. The mystery 
was thickening, for here now was another 
in it, and more and more it grew incom- 
prehensible to Dick. His was not one 
of the spirits that love mystery. He was 
open as the day, straightforward, down- 
right. His heart sickened at this maze, 
at all those difficulties, at the new people 
who had thus come into his life. He 
stood looking at them painfully with a 
confusion in all his thoughts which ut- 
terly disconcerted and disturbed him. 
Then he turned abruptly on his heel and 
went away. Where? To his work; 
that at least never disappointed nor con- 
fused him. No strangers came into it to 
tangle the threads, to turn it all into 
chaos. He had heard how Valentine 
was, and that the crisis had not yet 
come; and he was half indignant, half 
sad, in his sense of a disturbance which 
was wholly unaccountable and unjustifia- 
ble. The house was his — Dick’s —it 
did not belong to the stranger who had 
preceded him to the door, and was stand- 
ing there now in colloquy with the old 
couple, who evidently had forgotten Dick. 
What right had they to take him up and 
cast him down — to take possession of his 
house, which had cost him dear, which was 
his, and not theirs, as if he were nothing in 
it? Dick strode away, more hurt, angry, 
and “ put out,” than he had ever been in 
his life. He threw off his Sunday coat 
(none the better for these railway jour- 
neys), and, hastily putting on ,his work- 
ing-jacket, hurried off to the rafts... There 
a man could always find something to oc- 
cupy him —there was honest work, un- 
complicated by any bewilderments. He 
went and thrust himself into it, almost 
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forgetting that he was head man in his anx- 
iety to dislodge all these ey—7 ques- 
tions from his mind, and to feel himself 
in reality what he was. 

“T think,” said Richard, not without 
excitement himseif, but trying hard not 
to show his rapid changes of colour, his 
breathless heat and agitation, “that my 
father gives good advice, and that you 
ought to come into the house, where at 
least we can talk with quiet and decency. 
There is no reason why you shouldn’t 
come in,” he said with nervous vehe- 
mence, pushing open the door behind 
him ; “or the queen, for that matter, if 
she were here. The mistress of it is as 
spotless as any one of you. That much 
I may say.” 

Lady Eskside did. not say another 
word. She grasped her old lord’s arm 
again, and suffered herself to be led into 
the little parlour, which she had seen be- 
fore on another occasion, little thinking 
whose house it was. Her eye, I need 
not say, was caught at once by the little 
shawl on the table. She pointed at it 
hastily to her husband, who stared, to- 
tally unaware what it was to which his 
attention was directed. They put her 
into an old carved chair, which was one 
of poor Dick’s latest acquisitions before 
all this wonderful commotion began. 
Richard, scarcely knowing what he was 
doing, led the way, introduced them into 
the strange little room, as a man does 
when he is in his own house. He had 
got to feel as if it were his own house. 
Already he had passed many hours there, 
feeling himself nointruder. He received 
his mother and placed her in Dick’s easy- 
chair as he might have received her in the 
Palazzo Graziani ; and the old lady, with 
her keen eyes, caught at this, though he 
_ as unconscious of it as a man could 

e. 
“You are at home here,” she said to 
him, with keen suspicion— “it’s no 
strange place to you, Richard, though it’s 
strange, strange, to my old lord and me. 
What does it mean, man ? — what does it 
mean? Have you known all the time ? 
Have you been keeping it secret to 
drive us wild? What is it—what is it 
you mean?” 

“ Where is the boy?” said Lord Esk- 
side. “Ido not enter into this question 
between your mother and you. You will 
satisfy us both, doubtless, about the mys- 
tery, — which, as ycu all well know, is a 
thing I abhor. Richard,” said the old 
man, with a break in his voice, “I want 
to see the boy.” 
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“ Listen first, sir,” said Richard, indig- 
nant; “how my mother has found out, I 
don’t know; butsheis right. Chance — 
or Providence, if you like the word better 
—has thrown Val into his — mother’s 
hands. I guessed it when I saw you at 
Rosscraig, and I came here at once and 
found it was so——” 

“You guessed it? God forgive you, 
Richard! You’ve known, then, all the 
time; you’ve exposed us and Val to 
abuse and insult, and maybe killed the 
lad and broken my oldlord’s heart. Oh, 
God forgive you, Richard! is this the 
way you’ve done your duty to us and 
your boy?” 

Lady Eskside wrung her hands. Her 
old face flushed and grew pale ; hot tears 
filled her eyes. Something of personal 
disappointment was in the pang with 
which she felt this supposed deception. 
Women, I fear, are more apt to think of 
deception than men. Lady Eskside, in 
the sharpness of her disappointment, 
rashly jumped to the conclusion that 
Richard’s knowledge was not an affair of 
yesterday; that there was something 
behind more than had been told to her ; 
that perhaps, for anything she could tell, 
he had been visiting this woman, who 
was his lawful wife, as if the tie between 
them had been of quite a different char- 
acter —or perhaps, even, who. knows, 
was trying to palm upon them as his wife 
some one who did not possess any right 
to that title. In suspicion, as in other 
things, it is the first step that costs the 
most. Lord Eskside did not go so far as 
his wife did, but the thought began to 
penetrate his mind too, that if Richard 
had known this, even for a day, without 
disclosing it, he had exposed them to 
cruel and needless pain. 

“Catherine,” said the old lord, “we 
need not quarrel to make matters worse. 
If he recognizes his wife and his other son 
at last, and it is true that they are here, 
let us give our attention to make sure 
of that, and prevent trouble in the future. 
It is not a question of feeling, but of law 
and justice. Yes, no doubt, feeling will 
come in; but you cannot change your 
son, my lady, any more than he can 
change his father and mother, which, 
perhaps, he would have little objection to 
do. We must put up with each other, 
such as we are.” 

“ You do me injustice, sir,” cried Rich- 
ard; “both you and my mother. There 
has been no deception in the matter. 
You shall hear how it happened after- 





wards ; but in the mean time it is true 
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that she is here, mother. I met her at 
Val’s bedside two days ago for the first 
time, without warning. I believe if I 
had given her warning, she would have 
escaped again — but for Val. 
made of much account between you,” 
said Richard, with a painful smile. “I 
have little occasion to be vain. You, my 
mother, and her, my— wife; what you 
think of is not me, but Val.” 

“Oh Richard! you would aye have 
been first with me if you would have let 
me,” said Lady Eskside, as ready to for- 
give as she had been to censure, her 
heart melting at this reproach, which was 
true. As for the old lord, he was not so 
easily moved either to blame or to par- 
don. He got upand walked about the 
room while Richard, still flushed with ex- 
citement and a certain indignation, told 
them the story of the photograph, and 
his recognition of his wife’s face so 
strangely brought before him by his son. 
Richard gave his own version of the 
story, as was natural. He allowed them 
to perceive the violence of the shock 
they had given him, without saying very 
much on the subject; and described 


how, though incapable of anything else 
in the excitement of the moment, he had 
put force upon himself to make his wife’s 


residence known to his lawyer, and to 
have a watch kept upon her movements. 
What he said was perfectly true, with 
just that gloss which we all put upon our 
own proceedings, showing them in their 
best aspect ; and Lady Eskside received 
itas gospel, taking her son’s hand into 
her own, following every movement of his 
lips with moist eyes, entering with ten- 
der and remorseful sympathy into those 
hidden sentiments in his mind which she 
had doubted the existence of, and which, 
up to this moment, he had never permit- 
ted her to see. Her husband, however, 
walked about the room while the tale 
went on, listening intent, without losing 
a word, but not so sympathetically — 
staring hard at Dick’s homely ornamen- 
tations, his bits of carving, his books, all 
the signs of individuality which were in 
the place. I don’t know that he remarked 
their merits, though he walked from one 
to another, with his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets, and stared almost fierce- 
ly at the carving, with eyes wellnigh hid- 
den under his shaggy brows. He did 
not say anything while Lady Eskside, 
weeping and smiling, made her peace 
with her son. When she cried, “Oh 

es, my dear, my dear, I understand!” 

e only worked his expressive eyebrows, 


Iam not, 
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giving no articulate evidence of emotion. 


'“ Valis up-stairs, I suppose ? I am going 


to see him,” was all he said in the pause 
after Richard’s story concluded. Lord 
Eskside climbed up the narrow wooden 
Staircase with a shrug of his shoulders. 
He was not satisfied with his son’s story, 
as his wife had been. He opened one 
door after another before he found the 
room in which Val was lying. To see 
the boy stretched there on the bed, with 
vacant eyes, half dozing, half waking, 
but quite unconscious of his visitor, went 
to the old lord’s heart far more than 
Richard’s story had done. “If he had 
spoken out like a man, this might have 
been spared,” he said to himself; and 
bent over Val’s bed to hide the moment- 
ary contortion of his features, which 
brought the water to his eyes. “My 
poor lad!” he said, with hidden anguish, 
scarcely noticing for the first moment the 
nurse on the other side of the bed. She 
rose with a sudden dilation of terror in 
her eyes. She had never seen Lord Esk- 
side, and did not know who he was; but 
felt by instinct that he had been brought 
hither by the terrible wave of novel 
events which was about to sweep over her 
head, and that he had come to take away 
from her her boy. 

Lord Eskside looked at her across the 
bed where Val was lying. He made her 
a low bow, with that courtly politeness 
which now and then the homely old iord 
brought forth, like an old patent of nobil- 
ity. Butit was difficult for him to know 
what to say to her —and she gave him no 
assistance, standing there with a look of 
panic which disturbed the still, abstracted 
dignity of her ordinary aspect. “I am 
afraid I have startled you,” he said, his 
voice softening. “ Don’t be alarmed. I 
am your—husband’s father. I am sorry, 
very sorry,that we never met before.” 

She made no answer, but only a slight 
tremulous movement intended for a 
curtsey ; then some sense of the neces- 
sities of her position, struggling with her 
fright, she said faintly, “He is just the 
same—on Saturday he’ll be better, 
please God.” 

“On Saturday he’ll be better! God 
bless you, my dear! You seem sure? 
How can you be sure?” cried the old 
lord, with his eyelids all puckered to- 
gether to hide the moisture within. 

She put up her hand with a warning 
gesture. “Hush,” she said; “it makes 
him restless when he hears a voice ” — 
then a curious, exquisite twilight seemed 
to melt over her face as if some last re- 
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flections of a waning light had caught 
her, illuminating her for the moment with 
the tenderest subdued radiance — “ex- 
cept mine,” she added in tones so low as 
to be almost inaudible. The old lord 
was deeply touched. What with his 
boy’s condition, which was worse than he 
expected, and this voice of great, sub- 
dued, and restrained feeling —emotion 
that had no object but to conceal itself — 
all his prejudices floated away. He was 
not in the least conscious of being af- 
fected by the beauty which was con- 
cealed, too, like the emotion — indeed 
he would have denied that she had any 
beauty ; but the suppression of both and 
ignoring of them by their possessor had 
a great effect upon him; for there was 
nothing in the world more noble in the 
eyes of the old Scots lord than this 
power of self-restraint. He went round 
to her softly, walking with elaborate pre- 
caution, and took her hand for a mo- 
ment ; “ God bless you,” he said — then, 
with another look at Val, left the room. 
He himself, even with all the self-control 
he had, might have broken down and be- 
trayed the passionate love and anxiety in 
him had he waited longer there. 

Lady Eskside was seated in the par- 
lour alone when he entered; she was 
leaning back in Dick’s great chair, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes. “ He has 
gone to get the doctor, that we may know 
everything exactly,” she said. “He” 
had changed to her. She had taken back 
her own son, her very child, into her 
heart, (had he not the best right ?) and it 
was Richard who was “he,” not any one 
else. She was so tender, so happy, so 
deeply moved by this revolution, that 
she could scarcely speak to her husband, 
who, she felt instinctively, had not been 
subjected to the same wonderful change. 

“T have just seen him—and his 
mother,” said Lord Eskside. 

“Saw him—the boy? Oh my poor 
Val!” cried the old lady, weeping ; and 
then she raised her hands and turned to 
her husband with something which was 
half an apology and half areproach. “I 
feel as if I had got my own Richard back 
— our own boy —and I don’t seem able 
to think of anything else—not even 
Val.” 

Lord Eskside took another turn round 
the little parlour. “I don’t want to hurt 
your feelings, my lady,” he said ; “ but if 
Richard had had the sense to write to 
you or me when he wrote to that fine 
London solicitor of his, all this might 
have been spared. Sandy Fringle’s mis- 
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erable letter, and all that stramash about 
the election, and my poor Val’s fever — 
maybe his life nt 

“His life! his life!” she said, start- 
ing up in alarm from her chair. 

**Who can say? It’s in God’s hands, 
not ours. His mother says he’ll be bet- 
ter on Saturday,” Lord Eskside said, 
turning away. 

Meanwhile Dick had thrown himself 
with a certain passion into his work, feel- 
ing a curious reluctance which he had 
never experienced before to receive the 
orders of the customers, and to run 
hither and thither launching boats into 
the water, drawing them up again, deal- 
ing out oars and cushions as he had done 
for years. If he could have pushed out 
on the §tream himself as Val had done, if 
he could have rowed arace for life or 
death with some rival oar, that would 
have calmed him more than anything. 
Gentlemen like Val, Lord Eskside’s heir, 
future possessor of all those lovely 
woods, and of the grey old house full of 
beautiful things, which was so fresh in 
Dick’s memory, could afford to calm 
themselves down in that way. But Dick, 
who was onlya working man, could not 
afford it. To him his work was every- 
thing, and to that alone, when all his 
nerves were tingling, could he resort to 
bring him down again from any fanciful 
strain of emotion. He ought to be glad 
to have it to do, Dick felt; for had he 
been idle, it seemed to him that the beat- 
ing of his heart would have driven him 
wild. Now, let it swell as it would, he 
had enough to do to keep him occupied, 
and no time to think, heaven be praised ! 
It was, as it happened fortunately, a very 
busy day. Dick forgot his dinner-hour — 
forgot everything but the necessity for ex- 
ertion to keep him from himself. Some- 
times he ordered his subordinates about 
almost fiercely, speaking to them as he 
had never been heard to speak before. 
Sometimes, not thinking, he would rush 
himself todo their work, while they stood 
by astonished, with a manner so unusual 
that no one knew what to make of him. 


Was it possible that the fever was 
“ catching,” and that Dick too was going 


to have it? But it was a very busy day, 
and there was plenty of work for every- 
body, which is a thing that stops specu- 
lation. Inthe afternoon Lord Eskside, 
straying about the place, found himself 
on the raft. He had not intended to go 
there, nor did he know when he got there 
what he wanted. The old lord was very 
restless, anxious, and unhappy. He 
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could do nothing indoors—not even 
keep still and out of the way, which is 
the first duty of man in a house where 
sickness is ; and the unfamiliar place did 
not tempt him to walk as he might have 
done at home. He had done what he 
could to occupy himself after the brief 
interview with the doctor, who could sa 

nothing more than had already been said, 
that no change could come until Satur- 
day, when, for good or evil, the crisis 
might be looked for. After this Lord 
Eskside went to the hotel where Richard 
was living, and engaged rooms, and did 
what he could for the comfort of his wife, 
who had come here in her old age with- 
out any attendant. But when this slen- 
der business was accomplished, he had 
nothing further to do. He could not 
keep indoors in Dick’s little parlour, 
which they had taken possession of, none 
of them reflecting that there was another 
proprietor whose leave had not been 
asked or given; nor could he linger at 
the outer door, where Harding hung 
about in attendance. The old lord had 
no heart to say anything to Harding; he 
went to the rafts at last in simple rest- 
lessnesss, having, I almost think, for- 
gotten all about Dick. I suppose it di- 
verted him for the moment from his own 


heavy thoughts and painful tension of 
suspense, to see the movement in this 
busy place —the coming and going — 
the boats run out into the stream with a 
pleasant rustle — the slim outriggers now 
and then carried back all wet and drip- 
‘ping to the boat-houses, as one party 


after another came in, The stir of in- 
different cheerful life, going on care- 
lessly all the same under the eyes of a 
spectator paralyzed by anxiety and dis- 
tress, has a curious bewildering effect 
upon the mind. He had been there for 
some minutes before he even noticed 
Dick’s presence at all. 

He perceived him at last with a thrill 
of surprise. Dick had _transmogrified 
himself; in his working dress he looked 
more “a gentleman” than he had done 
in his Sunday coat. He had a straw hat 
instead of the black one, a blue flannel 
coat, and noiseless white boating-shoes. 
The excitement against which he was 
struggling gave a double animation to 
his aspect, and made him hold himself 
more erect than uaual, with all the ener- 
gy of wounded pride. Lord Eskside felt 
that it must be some consciousness of 
his true position that gave to Dick’s 
youthful figure that air of superiority 
which certainly he had not noticed in 
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him before ; but it was in reality a con- 
trary influence, the determination to show 
that he held his own natural position un- 
affected by all the mysterious hints he 
had listened to, and found in his worka 
blessed refuge from the mystery which 
he did not understand, but was impatient 
of and despised. Dick passed Lord Esk- 
side over and over again, in his manifold 
occupations, touching his hat as he did 
so, but taking no further notice of his 
travelling-companion. The old lord, on 
his side, made no demonstration of in- 
terest ; but he took up a position on the 
edge of the wharf, and followed the youn 
fellow with his eyes. Dick had pushe 
back his hat, showing his fair locks and 
open face ; he was never still for a mo- 
ment, darting hither and thither with 
lithe light frame, and feet that scarcely 
seemed to touch the boards. How work- 
manlike he was, in his element, knowing 
exactly what to do, and’ how to direct the 
others who looked to him! and yet, Lord 
Eskside thought, so unlike any one else, 
so free in his step, so bold in his tranquil 
confidence, so much above the level of 
the others. He sat down on a bench 
close by, and knitting his heavy brows, 
sat intent upon that one figure, watching 
him more and more closely. There were 
a great many boating men about, for it 
was just the opening of the season, and 
some of them were impatient, and none 
were especially disposed to respect the 
feelings even of the head man at Stylis’s. 
“Here, you, Brown,” said one young 
man in flannel; “Brown, I say! Can’t 
the fellow hear? Are we to wait all day ?” 
* Look alive, can’t you?” shouted a sec- 
ond; “he’s not half the handy fellow 
he was.” “Spoilt by the undergrads,” 
said another; “he’s the pet of all the 
Eton men.” “ Brown, Brown! By Jove! 
I'll speak to Stylis if this goes on. You, 
Dick ! can’t you hear ?” 

I don’t know if Dick felt any annoy- 
ance at their impatient outcries, or re-. 
sented such an address in Lord Eskside’s 
presence. But he came at the call, as 
was his duty, his cheeks a little flushed 
but ready to do whatever was wanted of 
him. “ Here, Brown,” said the boatin 
man, carelessly; but he never ende 
his order. For, before another word 
could be said, Lord Eskside, glooming 
with knitted brows, came hurriedly up to 
Dick, and put his arm through his. 
“ This is no occupation for you,” said the 
old lord. “ It is time that this was over ;” 
and before the eyes of the astonished 
lookers-on, he led him away, too much 
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astonished for the moment to resist. 
“Who is the old fellow?” asked the 
boating men; and when (for rank will 
out, like murder) it wss whispered who 
* Brown’s friend” was, a sudden awe fell 
upon the rafts. A lord! and he had put 
his arm familiarly into Dick Brown’s, 
and carried him off, declaring this to be 
no work for him! What could it mean? 
The effect produced by Val’s accident 
was nothing to the ferment which rose, 
up and down the river-side, when it was 
known thata lord—an old lord — not 
one of your wild undergrads — had walked 
off Stylis’s raft, in broad daylight, arm- 
in-arm with Dick Brown. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


VIOLET went back to Edinburgh the 
day after her meeting in the woods with 
Dick. Her heart was so full of what she 
had heard, that it was all she could do to 
keep the particulars from old Jean, who 
was her guardian and companion when, 
in her trouble, poor child, she managed 
to escape for a day or two to the Hewan. 
By a strong effort she kept from talking 
over the details with her homely old 
friend; but she could not keep from her 
the fact that Val was ill. I need not say 
that Jean knew well enough that there 
was “something wrong” between the 
two families—a thing she had been 
aware of, with the curious instinct which 
all our servants possess —almost before 
they knew it themselves. And by this 
_ time, of course, Jean knew all that popu- 
lar opinion said about Mr. Pringle’s sup- 


posed guilt in respect to the election; 


and she was aware that there had been 
painful scenes in the house, and that 
neither his wife, nor his sons, nor his 
daughter, “held with” the unlucky cul- 
prit, who, since the election, had gone 
about with drooping head “as if he was 
gaun to be hanged,” old Jean said. Jean 
was very much shocked and distressed 
when she heard of Val’s illness. “I 
thought there was something out o’ the 
ordinary,” she said; “him away when 
there was yon grand dinner, and a 
strange look about the house a’thegether. 
Ye may aye ken when the family’s in 
trouble by the look o’ the house. Poor 
callant ! there’s naething like trouble of 
mind for bringing on thae fevers; you 
may take my word, Miss Violet, it’s 
something about that weary election. 
Eh, what creatures men are! Can they 
no fecht fair, and take their neives to 
ane anither, instead of casting up auld 
ill stories? They say that’s women’s 
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| precision of cause and effect. 
could not say any more to the old wo- 
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way ; for my part, I’m of the opinion, 
that if women are ill with their tongues, 
men are waur.” 

“But fevers are not brought on by 
trouble of mind,” said Violet, endeavour- 
ing to argue against her own inmost con- 
victions. “ Fevers are brought on by — 


oh, by very different things, by bad air, 
and — you may read it all in the papers 
Oh, I hope, I hope it is not that, 


Jean” 

“If you put your faith in the papers,” 
said Jean, contemptuously, “that say one 
thing the day, and another the morn, 
just as it suits them! Oh ay, they’ll tell 
you an honest midden is waur than an ill 
story, that creeps into the heart and saps 
the strength. I’m fond o’ the fresh air 
mysel’. We’re used to it here up at the 
Hewan, and it’s like meat and drink; but 
if some ill-wisher was to rake up a nasty 
story about my auld man that’s in 
heaven, or my John, what do you think 
would harm me maist, Miss Vi’let,—that, 
or a’ the ill smells in Lasswade ? and I’ll 
no say but what that corner by the sm4l- 
dy is like to knock you down —though 
Marion Miller’s bairns, so far as I can 
see, are no a prin the waur.” 

Violet did not venture upon any reply, 
for, indeed, it seemed to her innocent 
soul that mental causes were far more 
likely to make one ill than those ‘vulgar 
evils upon which the newspapers insist- 
ed. For her own part, she felt very 
sure, as old Jean did, that Val’s illness 
arose from the misery and excitement of 
the election, and not from any lesser - 
cause. I suppose this was quite foolish, 
and that the poor young member for Esk- 
side must have gone into some cottage, 
or passed by some drain in the course of 
his canvassing, which was the real oc- 
casion of his fever. My ignorance is too 
great on such subjects to warrant me in 
venturing the supposition that the other 
part of him, that mental part so much 
discredited and put out of court in the 
present day—the one thing about us 
which nobody can quite account for — 
had anything to do with it; but Violet and 
old Jean, both of them as ignorant as 
myself but more courageous — and both 
convinced in their different ways that 
this special development of protoplasm 
called by ignorant persons their mind, is 
the most important part of us — unhesi- 
tatingly ignored the drain, which no doubt 
did the mischief, and set down Val’s 
fever to his misery with all the evident 
Violet 
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man whose remarks she neither dared to 
be sympathetic with or irritated by, since 
either demonstration would have be- 
trayed her father, who had done it all. 
So she hurried home next morning, at- 
tended by her maid, breathless till she 
reached the mother, the natural receiver 
of all her plaints and troubles. Mrs. 
Pringle saw there was something to tell 
from the first glance at Violet’s counte- 
nance, in which all her emotions writ 
themselves easily to the accustomed eye. 
She sent her up-stairs to “take off her 
things,” and followed her, hoping that 
old Lady Eskside might perhaps have 
met the child somewhere, and melted 
towards her, the only imaginable way in 
which any renewal of friendship could be 
possible. When she heard what it was, 
however, Mrs. Pringle shook her head. 
“My dear,” she said, “you are letting 
your feelings run away with you. Men 
don’t get ill and take fevers from excite- 
ment except in novels. No doubt there 
must be something wrong about Ross- 
craig; these old houses are never quite 
to be depended upon. God knows that 
letter has done you and me harm enough, 
more harm than it could do to Valentine 
—but we have taken no fever. I am 
very sorry for him, poor fellow; but he’s 
young, and has a good constitution — no 
doubt he’ll pull through ; and my Vi must 
not cry like this fora man that is nothing 
to her,” the good mother said, proudly — 
putting her handkerchief and her hand, 
which was still softer, across Violet’s 
streaming eyes to stop her tears. 

“Oh, mamma, how can I help it?” 
sobbed poor Vi. 

“ My darling, you must helpit. I-am 
not saying it will be easy. Me myself, 
with children of my own that take up my 
mind, I find myself thinking of that poor 
boy when I have plenty other things to 
think of. Ah, Violet, you kiss me for 
that! but, my dear, ask yourself — after 
what has come and gone —how could it 
ever, ever be?” 

“No one wants it to be!” said Violet, 
with one of her vehement impulses of 
maiden pride, raising her head from her 
mother’s shoulder with a hot, angry flush 
covering her face; “but one does not 
cease —to take an interest—in one’s 
— friend, because of any quarrel. I am 
friends with him forever, whatever hap- 
pens. No one can say anything against 
that. And we are cousins, whatever 
happens. I told Mr. Brown so.” 

Mrs. Pringle shook her head over the 
friendship and cousinship which contin- 
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ued to take so warm “an interest” in 
Val; but she was wise and made no fur- 
ther remark. “I wonder who this Mr. 
Brown may be?” was all she said, and 
instantly set her wits to work to find 
something for Violet todo. Ina house 
where there were so many boys this was 
not difficult ; and it cannot be questioned 
that at this crisis of her young existence 
| Moray Place was much safer for Violet 
than the Hewan. The next two days 
were each made memorable by a note 
from Dick. They were couched almost 
in the same words, and Violet reading 
them over and over again could extract 
nothing from them more than met the 
eye. Dick, in a very careful handwriting, 
too neat perhaps, and legible, wrote as 
follows : — 


“ MapAM, — Mr. Ross is just the 
same. This is not to be wondered at, as 
I told Miss Violet that there could be no 
change till Saturday. With your permis- 
sion I will write again to-morrow. — Your 
obedient servant, 

“ RICHARD BROWN.” 


Even Mrs. Pringle could find nothing 
to remark upon in this brief epistle. “I 
wonder how he knows your name?” was 
all she said, and Violet did not feel it 
necessary to enter into any particulars on 
this point. The second bulletin was just 
like the first. Mrs. Pringle had this note 
in her pocket in the evening after dinner 
when her husband came up to her with 
an excited look, and thrust the little local 
Eskside paper, the Castleton Herald, into 
her hand. “Look at this!” he said, 
pointing out a paragraph to her with a 
hand that trembled. How glad she was 
then that this conveyed no shock to her, 
and that Violet knew with certainty the 
state of the matter which the newspaper 
unfolded so mysteriously! ‘ We regret 
to learn,” said the Hera/d, “that the new 
member for the county, Mr. Ross, whose 
election so very lately occupied our pages, 
lies dangerously ill in England of fever — 
we suppose of that typhoid type which 
has lately made so much havoc in the 
world, and threatened still greater havoc 
than it has made. We have no informa- 
tion as to how the disease was contracted, 
but in the mean time Lasswade and the 
neighbourhood have been thrown into 
alarm and gloom by the sudden depar- 
ture of such members of the noble family 
of Eskside as were still remaining at 
Rosscraig. We trust before our next 
week’s issue to be able to give a better 
account of Mr. Ross’s state.” 
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“TI knew Val was ill,” said Mrs. Prin- self) have hurt Val or any one, for all the 
gle, composedly ; “ Violet heard of it at Eskside estates ten times over; and if 
Eskside.” She could not refrain from a' anything happened to the boy he could 
stroke of vengeance as she handed the never hold up his head again, as his wife 
paper back to him. “I hope you are sat- | said. He had been wretched enough 
isfied with your handiwork now,” she since that miserable election-day. He 
said. had been conscious that even his own 

“ My handiwork ?” : friends looked coldly upon him, sus- 

“Just yours,” said Mrs. Pringle—jpecting him of something which went 
“just yours, Alexander ; and if the boy too far for ordinary political animosity or 
should die — which as good as him have | the fair fighting of honourable contest ; 
done — what will your feelings be ?” and feeling that his own very family, 

“My feelings?” said Mr. Pringle;,and even the wife of his bosom, were 
“what have I to do with it ?—did I give | against him, though Mrs. Pringle, after 
him his fever? Of course it must have | her first very full and indignant expres- 
been bad air or some blood-poisoning — | sion of her opinion, had said no more on 


or something. These are the only ways 
in which fever communicates itself; ” 
but as he spoke (for he was not a bad 
man) his lips quivered, and there was a 
tremor in his voice. 

“It is easy to say that—very easy to 
say it—and it may be true; but if you 
take the heart and strength out of a man, 
and leave him no power to throw off the 
ill thing when it comes? © Alexander,” 
said Mrs. Pringle, solemnly, “ I will never 
hold up my head again in this world if 
anything happens to Val!” 

“You speak like a fool —or a woman. 
It comes to much the same thing,” cried 
her husband; and he went away down- 
stairs and shut himself into his library 
quivering with the hot sudden rage which 
belongs to his conscience-stricken state. 
How miserable he was, trying to study a 
case in which he had to speak next day, 
and able to understand nothing except 
that Valentine Ross was ill, perhaps dy- 
ing, and through his means! He had 
never meant that. He had meant to have 
his revenge for an imaginary wrong, and 
many little imaginary slights, and per- 
haps to make his young supplanter lose 
his election ; but that he might put Val’s 
life in danger or injure him seriously had 
never entered into Mr. Pringle’s thoughts. 
He tried to persuade himself that it was 
no concern of his, pursuing in an under- 


current, as his eyes went over his law- | 


papers, all the arguments about sanitary 
precautions he had ever read. ‘‘ Whata 


fool lam to think shat could have had! 


anything to do with it!” he cried, throw- 
ing away his papers when he could bear 
it no longer, and beginning to pace up 
and down his room. What a burning 
restless pain he had at his heart! He 
cast about him vaguely in a kind of blank 
hopelessness what he could do, or if he 
could do anything. This he had never 
meant. He would not (he said to him- 


the subject. Still he had not her moral 
support, a backing which had scarcely 
,ever failed him before, and he had the 
sense of having broken all the ties of 
friendship with the Eskside family — old 
ties which, though he did not love the 
Rosses, it was painful altogether to break, 
He had thrown away those ties, and made 
his adversaries bitter and his friends 
suspicious. So little was Mr. Pringle a 
‘bad man, that he had pursued these 
thoughts for a long time in his secret 
heart without recollecting that, should 
Valentine die, he would be reinstalled in 
his position as heir-presumptive. When 
this suddenly flashed upon him, he threw 
himself in his chair and covered his face 
with his hands. In that case it would be 
murder, mere murder! He would have 
killed the boy for the sake of his inherit- 
ance. This startled him beyond anything 
Ican say. Perhaps the profoundest and 
most impassioned of all the prayers that 
were said that night for Val’s recovery 
rose in a sudden anguish of remorse and 
surprised guilt from the heart of Val’s 
enemy. He shook like a man struck with 
palsy ; his nerves contracted ; the veins 
stood out on his forehead. He had never 


meant to harm the boy —never, never, 
God knows ! — except in some moment- 
ary way, by a little shame, a little disap- 
pointment, which could have made no 
real difference in so happy and _ prosper- 


ous a life. The pain of this thought 
gripped him as with the crushing: grasp 
,of a giant. What could he do, he said to 
jhimself, writhing in his chair — what 
.could he do to make amends? If he 
‘could but have believed in pilgrimages, 
| how gladly would he have set out bare- 
‘footed to any shrine, if that would have 
bought back the young life which was ia 
‘danger! Heaven help him ! of all the 
| people concerned there was no one so 
‘entirely to be pitied as poor Mr. Pringle, 











lying there prostrate in his chair without 
any strength left in him, bodily or men- 
tal, or any one to back him up, saying to 
himself that perhaps it might be that he 
had murdered Val. He seemed to see 
before his eyes the bold handsome boy, 
the fine young fellow all joyous and tri- 
umphant in the glory of his youth; and 
was it his hand ,—a man with children of 
his own whom he loved—that had 
striken Valentine down ? 

Next day Mr. Pringle broke down in his 
case before the courts, and looked so dis- 
tracted and miserable that the very lords 
of session took notice of it. “Sandy 
Pringle is breaking up early,” Lord Birk- 
hill said to Lord Caldergrange; “he 
never had any constitution to speak of.” 
“ Perhaps it is family affection and anx- 
iety about young Ross of Eskside,” said 
Lord Caldergrange to Lord Birkhill; 
and these two learned authorities, both 
old enough to have been Sandy Pringle’s 
father, chuckled and took snuff together 
over his family affection and his early 
breakdown. The news from the Castle- 
ton Herald about Val’s illness was copied 
that morning into all the Edinburgh pa- 
pers. Mr. Pringle himself, being of the 
Liberal party, saw only the Scotsman, 
where it was simply repeated ; but when 
he was leaving the Parliament House, his 
son Sandy came to him with the Courant, 
which, as every body knows, is the Con- 
servative paper,—the one in which a 
communiqué from the Eskside party 
would naturally appear. ‘ Have you seen 
this, sir?” said Sandy, not, his father 
thought, without a glimmer of vindictive 
satisfaction. They were all against him, 
wife and children, friends and circum- 
stances. But the paragraph in the Cox- 
rant was one of a very startling descrip- 
tion, and had already woke up the half of 
Edinburgh —everybody who knew or 
professed to know anything of the Esk- 
side family—to wonder and interest. 
The Courant gave first the paragraph 
from the Hera/d, then added another of 
itsown. “ We are glad to be able to add 
that more favourable news has been re- 
ceived this morning of Mr. Ross’s con- 
dition. The crisis of the fever is now 
past, and all the symptoms, we under- 
stand, are hopeful.” Then came the fur- 
ther information which took away every- 
body’s breath. ‘We are authorized to 
State,” said the Courant, “that Mr. Ross, 
whose severe illness at such an interest- 
ing juncture of his life has called forth so 
much pubiic interest and sympathy, was 
fortunately at the house of his mother, 
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the Hon. Mrs. Richard Ross, in Oxford, 
when the first symptoms of fever made 
their appearance, and accordingly, had 
from the first every medical attention, as 
well as the most devoted nursing which 
affection could give.” 

The paper fell out of Mr. Pringle’s 
band when he had read this. Sandy 
grasped him by the arm, thinking he 
would have fallen too. “For heaven’s 
sake,” cried Sandy, in a fierce whisper, 
“don’t make an exhibition of yourself 
here/” Mr. Pringle did not answer a 
word, not even to the apologies with 
which, when they were safe out of the 
crowded precincts of the Parliament 
House, his son followed these hasty un- 
filial words. He went home to Moray 
Place in a condition of mind impossible 
to describe, feeling himself like a man 
caught in a snare from which there was 
no exit. The Hon. Mrs. Richard Ross, 
his mother! Had he really read those 
words in black and white? Were they 
no fiction, but true? His heart was re- 
lieved a little, for Val was better; but 
how could he ever extricate himself from 
the labyrinth he had got into? He had 
defied the Rosses to produce this mother, 
and her appearance seemed to Mr. Prin- 
gle to close up every place of repentance 
for him; to put him so terribly in the 
wrong that he could never face his friends 
again, or the public which knew him to 
be the author of that fatal letter to the 
electors of Eskshire. Surely no sin ever 
had such condign and instantaneous pun- 
ishment. He was not a murderer, that 
was a thing to be thankful for; but he 
could be proved a liar — a maker of cruel, 
unfounded statements—a_ reporter of 
scandals! He shut himself up in his 
library, making some pretence of work 
to be done. As for Sandy, he did not go 
in at all, being angry and unhappy about 
the whole business. That Valentine’s 
mother should be found, and his rights, 
which Sandy had never doubted, fully 
established, he was heartily glad of. 
Mrs. Pringle’s wise training had saved 
Sandy from even a shadow of that folly 
of expectation which had so painfully 
affected his father ; but Sandy was indig- 
nant beyond description, hurt in his 
pride, and mortified to the heart, that his 
father should have put himself in such a 
mean position. I do not think there was 
any tingling recollection in him of the 
blow Val had given him. If he had berne 
malice, it would have vanished utterly at 
the first mention of Val’s illness; but he 
did not bear any malice. He bore an- 
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other burden, however, more heavy — 
the burden of shame for his father’s un- 
warrantable assault, which, out of respect 
for his father, he could not openly dis- 
own, but must share the disgrace of, 
though he loathed the offence. I think 
Sandy may be excused if he felt himself 
too. cross, too wretched in his false posi- 
tion, to face the rest of the household, 
and convey to them this startling news. 

They had, however, their news too, 
scarcely less startling. It was the Mon- 
day after the Saturday on which Val had 
passed the crisis of his fever, and Sun- 
day had been very trying to these two 
women in its entire cessation of news, as 
Sunday so oftenis in cases of anxiety. 
When Dick’s letter at last came, there 
was something in it which they scarcely 
noticed in their first agitation of joy, but 
which, by dint of much reading, came out 
very strongly at last to their puzzled per- 
ceptions. There was an_ indescribable 
indefinite change in their correspondent’s 
style. But the reader shall judge for 
himself what this was. 


“ DEAR MADAM,— I am happy to tell 
you that the crisis is over, and Valentine 
is decidedly better. Perhaps you are 
aware that allthe family are here. He 
has recognized us all, and, though weak, 
will soon regain his strength, the doctor 
thinks. Other things have happened, of 
a very wonderful kind, which I can 
scarcely write about; but I hope it may 
now be possible that I may one day see 
you, and explain everything to Miss Vio- 
let which she may wish to know. Ido 
not like to run the risk of agitating Val- 
entine by telling him that Iam writing, 
but, if you will permit me, I will write 
again; and I hope you will always be so 
very kind as to think of me, whatever 
may be the change in circumstances, as 
yours and Miss Violet’s obedient ser- 
vant, * RICHARD.” 


“What does it mean?” said Mrs. 
Pringle. “Iam afraid the young man is 
taking too much upon himself. To sign 
himself just ‘Richard’ to you and me, is 
a piece of presumption, Vi; and to call 
Lord Eskside’s grandson ‘ Valentine’! 
I am not bigoted about rank, as you 
know; but this is too much.” 

Violet was confounded too. Perhaps 
in nursing he has got familiar without 
knowing it,” she said. “Oh, mamma, 
you could not think he was presumptuous 
if you had seen Mr. Brown.” 

“That is all very well, my dear,” said 
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Mrs. Pringle. “I believe he is a good 
young man; but perhaps it was a little 
rash to take him into your confidence. 
I think I heard your‘papa come in. Go 
and see if he is in the library. It might 
be a comfort to him to know that Val is 
better. Go; and if you see an opportu- 
nity, tell him. Say I have had a letter; 
— that is all that it is needful to say.” 
Violet, though reluctant, obeyed ; and 

Mrs. Pringle read Dick’s letter again, not 
knowing what to make of it. What did 
he mean by signing himself “ Richard ” ? 
by calling Val by his Christian name? 
Her conclusion was, that this boatman,: 
in whom Violet had so rashly put confi- 
dence, was presuming upon the girl’s 
openness and innocence. Mrs. Pringle 
thanked heaven that her child “had the 
sense” to ask him to write to her mother, 
who was quite safe, and quite able to 
manage any presuming person. She 
could not make up her mind about this, 
feeling an uneasy consciousness in the 
letter of something unexplained, some- 
thing more than met the eye, to which, - 
however, she had no clue; but she re- 
solved, at least, that this young man 
should have no further encouragement ; 
that she would herself write to him, 
thanking him for his communication, and 


politely dropping him, as a woman of 
Mrs. Pringle’s age and condition knows 


how to do. Perhaps it had been impru- 
dent of Violet to refer to him at all; 
but it was an imprudence of which no 
further harm had come. She resumed 
her work, putting away the letter calmly 
enough, for the urgency was not great 
enough to call for any speedy action; 
while Violet went down-stairs to the 
library, somewhat tremulous, and _ half 
afraid of the morose tones and look into 
which of late her father had fallen. 
When she went in, he snatched up some 
of his papers, and pretended to be study- 
ing them very closely, the Courant 
lying at his side upon the writing-table ; 
but it was the law-papers, and not the 
Courant, which Mr. Pringle pretended 
toread. Violet made ashy circle round 
the table, not knowing if she might ven- 
ture to speak. Her courage failed her, 
until she suddenly remarked, underneath 
the shadow of the hand which supported 
his head, that her father was watching 
her, and that his face was very grey and 
pallid in the noonday light. This gave 
her resolution enough to conquer her 
timidity. She went upto him, and put 
her hand softly on his shoulder, 
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“ Papa,” she said, “I came to tell you 
that Valentine is better to-day. Mamma 
has just had a letter 

“I know he is better,” said Mr. Prin- 
gle, with a sigh ; and then he pointed out 
to her the notice in the paper. “ He is 
better ; but there is more behind — more 
than we know.” 

Vi read the paragraph wondering. It 
did not affect her except with surprise. 
“ His mother ?” she said, “I never knew 

"and then she bethought herself 
suddenly of all that had passed, and of that 
fatal attack upon Valentine which had (no 
doubt) brought on his fever, and which 
threatened to separate him from her for- 
ever. “Oh, papa!” shecried suddénly, 
with a flash from her eyes which seemed 
to scorch the culprit like a gleam of angr 
yet harmless lightning ; then she added, 
fcohdian at him fixedly, with indignant 
firmness: “But you are glad of this? 
glad he is better? glad his mother is 
found, and that everything will go well ?” 

Mr. Pringle paused a moment looking 
at her. He was afraid to contradict her. 
He answered hurriedly, half servilely : 
“Yes, yes—I’m glad;” then, with a 
groan— “Vi, I am made a fool of. I 
am proved a poor, mean, paltry liar ; that 
was never what I meant to be. Perhaps 
I said more than was right; but it was 


for justice, Vi—yes, it was for justice, 
though you may not believe what I say.” 

If you consider all that Violet had 
suffered, you will perceive how hard it 
was for her all at once to look upon this 
question impartially, to believe what her 


father. said. She turned away her head 
from him in natural resentment. Then 
her tender heart was touched by the 
tones of wretchedness in his voice. 
“Yes,” he said, getting up from his 
chair, “ you may think it was all ill-feel- 
ing —and so many think ; but it was for 
justice too. And now, apparently, things 
are turning out as I never expected. I 
did not believe in this woman, and God 
knows whether it may not be a cheat 
still. But if this is true that they are 
bold enough to put in the newspaper, 
then,” said Mr. Pringle, with a groan, 
“I’m in the wrong, my dear—I am in 
the wrong, and I don’t know what to do.” 
He sank down again, leaning his head 
on the table, and hiding his face in his 
hands. Vi’s heart melted altogether. 
She put her soft arm round his neck, 
and bent down her head upon his. She 
did not feel the bitterness of being in the 
wrong. It seemed to her innocent soul 
that there was so easy a way to shake off 
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that burden. She clasped her father 
round the neck and whispered consola- 
tion. ‘* Papa, dear! you have nothing to 
do but to say this to them. Oh, what 
makes you think you don’t know what 
to do? Say you were wrong, and that 
youare sorry. One is socertain that this 
must be the right thing.” 

He shook her away not unkindly but 
with a little impatience. ‘You don’t 
—— are too young to know,” he 
said. 

“ Papa, can there be any doubt ?” said 
Violet, in the majesty of her innocence. 
“When one has done wrong, one undoes 
it, one confesses that it was wicked. 
What else? Is it not the first lesson one 
learns in life?” said the girl, serene in 
perfect certainty, and sadly superior to 
her age, in what she considered her ex- 
perience of that existence of which she 
already knew the sorrows. She stood 
over him as grave and sweet as an angel, 
and spoke with entire and childlike con- 
fidence in her abstract code. “ We all 
may be wrong,” said Violet, “the best of 
us ; but when we find it out we must say 
so, and ask pardon of God and of those 
whom we have wronged, papa, Is there 
any other way ?” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SAXON STUDIES. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
SIDEWALKS AND ROADWAYS. 
(concluded.) 


VI. 


ALONG with the new districts which 
have of late years been added to the city, 
the Dresdeners have seen fit to provide 
themselves with a tramway. As an intel- 
ligent inhabitant informed me, tramways 
were first invented about two years ago, 
and Dresden was one of the first cities to 
make practical use of them. It com- 
monly happens that we are most proud of 
those things which we have, as it were, 
discovered ourselves; and accordingly 
this honest populace regards its novel 
experiment with no little satisfaction, not 
unmixed with wonder, and even awe. 


I was not so fortunate as to be present at 
the first launching of these extraordinary en- 
gines; but about a fortnight later I was 
attracted by the sight of a large and excited 
crowd assembled on the corner of Prager and 
Waisenhaus Strasse. At that time there were 
rumours of strikes and disaffection among 
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certain of the workmen employed by the gov- 
ernment ; and I at once conceived that a dis- 
turbance had actually broken out, and that 
ossibly a battle was even then in progress 

tween the infuriated labourers and the 

olice. In vain, however —having arrived 
enhie on the ground —did I look about 
for the combatants. Nobody seemed to be 
fighting ; no corpses were visible ; there was 
not so much as a drunken man, or a woman in 
a fit. Nevertheless, the crowd was manifestly 
wrought up to a high pitch of excitement 
about something ; and being too dull to divine 
the cause, and too proud to inquire it, I re- 
solved patiently to await the issue. By-and- 
by I noticed that the tramway-rails were laid 
round this corner; and then methought I 
began to understand a little. 

‘The crowd was massed on the sidewalk, and 
was kept there by two policemen. Some dis- 
tance beyond the curb, in the hollow of the 
arc described by the rails in turning the cor- 
ner, stood a man in official costume, holding a 
whistle in his lips, upon which he played an 
irregular and very shrill tune. Occasionally 
he paused a moment to look down the street ; 
then, turning to the crowd, gesticulated with 
a red flag in an agitated manner, and blew his 
whistle more sharply than before. After this 
had gone on for some time, and every heart 
was beating high with suspense, a distant 
rumbling noise was heard, like thunder, or 
still more like the rolling of the wheels of a 
tramway-car. Along with this sound another 
of a different description was audible—a 
sharp, penetrating sound, closely resembling 
the whistle of a tramway-car-driver. It was 
answered by the man on the corner with a 
wild, ear-piercing peal. At the same moment 
a hoarse voice shouted, “Zs kommt! es 
kommt!” 

Then began a tumult hard to describe. The 
cry was taken up and repeated. The crowd 
surged storm-like, those in front striving to 

ress back out of reach of danger, while those 
behind seemed madly bent on getting forward. 
All the time the rumbling grew louder and 
nearer, the whistling wilder and shriller, the 
gesticulations of the official on the corner with 
the red flag more violent and unintelligible. 
One poor fellow, the warring of whose emo- 
tions had been too much for him, entirely 
forsook his senses at this juncture ; and even 
as wild animals, when driven mad by terror, 
are said to rush straight into the jaws of 
danger, did he, eluding the grasp of the now 
exhausted policeman, dash frantically across 
the track. Women shrieked, strong men 
turned pale, and averted their eyes with a 
shudder. But a special providence guards 
the insane. The terrible tramway-car was 
still full thirty paces distant, and he gained 
the opposite side of the street in safety. 

The next few moments comprise such a 
sickening whirl of sights, sounds, and emo- 
tions as only a pen of fire could hope to por- 
tray. Indeed, I have no very distinct recol- 





lection of what passed. Something I seem to 
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hear of a clattering of steel-shod hoofs, a 
panting of straining steeds, a grating of harsh- 
turning wheels. Something I seem to see of 
a face, grim-set, with a whistle in its mouth; 
of a vast moving bulk, which was neither 
house nor chariot, but a mingling of the 
essential parts of both, sweeping in majestic 
grandeur round the iron curve. Something I 
seem to feel of a pride that was half awe, of 
an exultation that was mostly fear, of a wonder 
that was all bewilderment. But I remember 
no more. When I came to myself, I found 
that the tramway-car had halted a rod or two 
beyond the turn, and was discharging its pale- 
faced passengers on the sidewalk. The driver 
was chatting with one of the policemen, 
quietly, as if nothing of special importance 
had happened. The official on the corner had 
stepped into the neighbouring beer-saloon to 
whet his whistle. But I walked homeward, 
deep in thought. Come what might, at least 
I had lived to see a tramway-car. 

The conviction forces itself upon me that 
tramway-cars are alive; that, in addition to 
the destructive qualities of ordinary steam- 
engines, they are endowed with an appalling 
intelligence all their own, which drivers and 
guards may be able in some degree to in- 
fluence, but not wholly to control. To have 
live engines rushing through our very streets 
and over our shop-doorsteps! Is it not tre- 
mendous, and really very alarming? But is it 
not also grand, and our own invention? The 
fact that for so many years we have been 
taught to regard anything in the shape of a 
a as the most forbidden of forbidden 
ground may explain the consternation where- 
with we behold the dreaded rails winding 
their iron way into our daily walks. Time 
will, perhaps, accustem us to the innovation, 
though hardly during the present generation.* 


I may be permitted to add that the cars 
appear exceptionally large to a foreign 
eye,and are further peculiar in being 
provided with a second story, attainable 
by means of a couple of elaborate spiral 
staircases, one at each end: a sufficiently 
luxurious arrangement, though perhaps a 
good steam-lift would be an improve- 
ment. Inside they are very comfortable ; 
and no one is allowed tostand up. They 
do not run singly and at short intervals, 
but in trains; two or three starting at 
the same time; and then a prolonged 
cessation. As for the men with red flags 
and whistles, who are stationed at short 
intervals all along the line, it is a question 
whether they are employed to summon 
the populace to behold the greatness and 
majesty of tramway-cars, or to warn them 
out of the way lest they be run over. Be 
that as it may, there is never any lack of 


* Translated from the journal of a Saxon acquaint 
ance. 
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spectators; and every week or so we 
hear of some poor creature’s having been 
crushed beneath the Juggernautic wheels. 
Collisions with vehicles are frequent. 
The teamsters and droschke-drivers 
have a deadly feud with tramway-cars ; 
the latter because the cars injure their 
business ; the former because they make 
them “turn out.” The police always 
support the new-fangled tramways, and 
the feud is thereby embittered. Most 
opprobrious epithets are exchanged, and 
occasionally matters proceed further yet. 
Once I saw a lumbering great waggon 
heavily bumped by acar. The waggoner, 
an uncouth, stolid-featured fellow, started 
at the jar as though a new and very ugly 
soul had suddenly entered into him. He 
stood up, shaking his fist and his whip, 
and shrieking out a great volume of 
abuse and defiance. The car passed on, 
leaving him to rave his fill. But this 
did not satisfy him. He _ presently 
jumped down from his box and gave 
chase, whip in hand, his long ragged 
coat flying out behind him. He caught 
up with the car, and lashed it with his 
whip as though it had been a sentient 
being. The guard was standing on the 
platform, but it was not until he had said 
something to the revengeful waggoner, 
that the latter’s whip was aimed at him. 
The fellow probably thought that since 
the guard was connected with the car, it 
would be as well to give hima share of 
the car’s punishment. He sprang on the 
step, and so plied the unfortunate official 
with his knotted lash, as soon to force 
"him to retreat inside. The victor then 
jumped off, fetching the car a parting 
thwack as he did so, and ran back to his 
waggon, laughing hysterically, talking 
incoherently to himself, and tossing up 
his arms, in the savage glee of satiated 
vengeance. He ran directly into the 
arms of an impassive, inexorable, hel- 
meted policeman ; and there I left him. 


VII. 


DRESDEN abounds in squares or mar- 
ket-places, of great size in comparison 
with the uniform gloomy narrowness of 
the streets. It seems as though the 
streets, ever and anon, got tired of being 
narrow, and suddenly outstretched their 
mouths into a portentous yawn. If only 
a compromise could be effected between 
the expansion of the market-places and 
the contraction of the thoroughfares, 
Dresden would become a more consist- 
ent as well as a better-ventilated capi- 
tal. These market-places confine them- 
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selves rigidly to business ; they are mar- 
ket-places, not parks or pleasure-gardens, 
Every square foot of them is solidly 
paved ; no enclosed grass-plots, no flower- 
beds, bushes, or trees are allowed. If you 
want such things, go where they are to 
be had; but when you enter the city 
an up your mind to city and nothing 
else. 

I confess a decided preference for this 
arrangement over that which prevails in 
American and English cities —the for- 
cing scraps of country into the midst of 
every chance gap between the houses. 
Setting aside the question of hygiene, 
the effect of such violence done to Na- 
ture must be depressing to every one 
capable of being depressed. Could there 
be imagined two more irreconcilable ele- 
ments than trees and brick walls ? unless 
it were flower-beds and _ street-pave- 
ments? The houses, being in the major- 
ity, put out the trees ; the trees, so far as 
they have any efficacy at all, satirize the 
houses. If we arein the garden, glimpses 
of the surrounding buildings distract our 
attention from the foliage; and if we 
would hear birds sing, it must be to an 
accompaniment of carriage-wheels and 
street-cries. Should we contrive to find 
a more secluded nook, where we might 
pretend for a moment to forget the city, 
we are in constant anxiety lest some un- 
toward chance confront us with our 
hypocrisy. Or if, oa the other hand, we 
stand outside the railings, the case is no 
way bettered ; the poor garden seems to 
pine like a bird in its cage, and so far 
from refreshing us, imposes a heavy tax 
On our sympathies. 

Nature must not be surrounded. Her 
beauty is not compatible with shackled 
limbs ; she must be free to extend to the 
horizon and salute the sky. Caged Na- 
ture will not sing, and loses her power to 
bless. She may hold a city in her bosom, 
like a jewel, and both she and the jewel 
will look the prettier; but either her ma- 
jority must be without limit, or else 
all comparison should be avoided. Nev- 
er bring the country into town in larger 
quantity than may go into a flower-pot. 
If harmony and hygiene must come into 
collision here, I am inclined to let hygi- 
ene go to the wall as Dresden does. 
Let us abolish cities, if we can, but not 
by throwing green grass and flowers at 
them. 

The Dresden market-place looks dreary 
enough, say, on a Sunday, when it has 
been swept severely clean, and the level 
expanse of stone is unbroken by so much 
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as acigar-stump. It needs some audac- 
ity to walk across it—the expanse is so 
large, and the conspicuousness so com- 
plete. The houses on opposite sides 
stare hopelessly at one another, like hun- 
gry guests across an empty dining-table ; 
and it seems as though the table never 
could be laid. But see what a transfor- 
mation takés place on Friday morning — 
market-day throughout Germany. The 
naked plain, which seemed incurably 
barren yesterday, has wonderfully brought 
forth what appears to be a great crop of 
‘colossal mushrooms, whereof the smallest 
stands six feet high. They rise from 
amidst fertile undergrowths of vegetables 
and produce of all kinds; and beneath 
them, in comfortable chairs made out of 
three-quarters of a barrel, stuffed and 
padded with old carpeting, sit robust old 
ladies in flannel petticoats and wooden 
shoes, every one of them knitting a blue 
stocking, and no less indefatigably solic- 
iting passers-by for their custom. The 
morning sun slants across the scene, 
gilding the umbrella-tops, and gloating 
over the heaps of fresh green vegetables, 
and everywhere making merry with the 
warm, omnipresent, stirring, shifting, 
murmuring life which crowds the market- 
place from brim to brim. 

There is nothing else in Dresden so 
broadly picturesque and amusing, so rich 
in antique and piquant characteristics, so 
redolent of humour and good-humour, as 
are her markets and outdoor fairs. The 
open sky and kindly sunshine give an air 
of informality to the ugly business of 
buying and selling, which renders it 
charming. Bewitching are the primitive 
stands improvised by these country 
dames for the display of their wares. 
They, too, are bewitching in their way — 
a brown and wrinkled tribe, but full of 
shrewdness, and of broad, ready wit, that 
is often apt and amusing. There they 
sit from early morning till late afternoon, 
and then the whoie establishment is 
packed into the dog-cart, and trundled 
away. 

Their costume is markedly simple, es- 
pecially when compared with the fearfully 
and wonderfully made head-dresses and 
sleeves which are the fashion elsewhere 
on the Continent. They possess, more- 
over, an admirable talent for making 
themselves comfortable ; never dash our 
spirits by assuming a miserable and lugu- 
brious demeanour, but, on the contrary, 
wear the very most prosperous face pos- 
sible, and address their customers not 
with an unintelligibie whine, but with 
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hearty compliments and clever flatteriess 
to which the cheerful suggestion that the 
can furnish the very commodity whic 
alone is needed to give the finishing touch 
to our worldly well-being, appears a 
purely unpremeditated addition. I owe 
much to these excellent personages, and 
rejoice in this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing my debt. Had my acquaintance with 
Dresden never extended beyond the shad- 
ow of their big umbrellas, doubtless I had 
brought away more genial memories of it. 
As a background to their sturdy figures, 
the ugly houses, with their plaster faces 
and humpbacked roofs, acquire an unde- 
finable charm. Whoever delineates Sax- 
on life and manners, whether with pen or 
pencil, should not fail to give the market- 
place an honourable position in his pic- 
ture. The sun always shines there. 
These Friday-morning market-women 
must, however, be distinguished from 
what may be called the every-day class, 
who have permanent stands at this and 
that street-corner, rented by the year; 
who sit, not in three-quarter-barrels, but 
in little wooden sentry-boxes, painted 
green; who never exert themselves to 
solicit custom, but let their wares speak 
their own commendation; who suffer the 
buyer to depart as he came, instead of 
throwing after him the affectionate in- 


junction, “ Come again, highly-honoured 


individual! Forget not your most de- 
voted servant!” Their permanence, in 
short, seems to have dried up in them 
the springs of that zaive and piquant 
humour which their Friday-morning sis- 
ters bring in fresh from the fields, along 
with the turnips and cabbages. They 
become as stiff and taciturn as the little 
wooden boxes in which half their lives 
are passed ; and, notwithstanding many 
luxurious appliances in the way of wraps, 
cushions, and footstools, which in the 
course of -time they contrive to get to- 
gether, they never look half so comforta- 
ble and contented as our jolly old favour- 
ites of the Altmarkt. 

Certainly this market is worth all the 
enclosed parks and pleasure-gardens in 
the werld. It is the only satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem how to bring city 
and country together. Set them on the 
honest, if unzsthetic, basis of buy and 
sell, and the meeting will redound to 
their mutual credit and profit. 


VIII. 
But the Altmarkt, in company with 


its smaller brethren, is indispensable for 
even more important purposes than the 
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6 
accommodation of Friday-morning mar- 
ket-women. Thrice or four times in a 

ear, but notably towards Christmas, does 

resden give symptoms of being in an 
interesting situation. After a few days’ 
labour, and considerable turmoil and con- 
fusion, she is happily delivered of a 
progeny of ten thousand little booths, 
more or less, which straightway proceed 
to arrange themselves into a miniature 
city within the city, and, in their turn, 
mysteriously to bring forth an inexhausti- 
ble store of every description of merchan- 
dise. Meanwhile, a myriad army of buy- 
ers and merry-makers has assembled from 
the surrounding country, and a grand car- 
nival and celebration takes place, known 
as the Fahkrmarkt, or Christmas Fair. 
It continues for a week or ten days, until, 
Christmas being fully come, the residue 
of merchandise is packed away in boxes 
and baskets, and the little booths, being 
thus stripped of all their finery, are them- 
selves rapt away to some limbo or other, 
there to await the time when they shall 
be born again. 7 

The earliest symptom of approaching 
festivity, however, is the sudden up- 
growth, in every quarter of the city, of 
extensive forests of young fir-trees. 
They are of all heights, from twelve 
inches to twenty feet, and there are so 


many of them that every man, woman, 
and child in Dresden might take one 
each, and yet leave half as many more 
behind. They sprout forth from every 
nook and corner, and are not at all em- 


barrassed by the —— they are under 
of taking up their stand on cold stone 
pavements. Indeed, they altogether dis- 
pense with roots, substituting for them 
the more convenient arrangement of two 
billets of wood, mortised together at right 
angles, with a hole at the intersection, 
into which the stem of the tree is fitted. 
The only contingency under which this 
principle is defective, is when the wind 
blows. A moderate gust will overturn an 
entire grove, like a row of cards; and in 
the event of a persistent breeze, the for- 
esters resign themselves with the best 
grace they may, not attempting to set it 
on end again until the elements have 
calmed down. Their appearance, sitting 
erect amidst so much prostration, is not 
a little forlorn ; it would seem more ap- 
propriate were they to utter a melan- 
choly wail, and fall down likewise. 
These trees, it need scarce be said, are 
the property of the good Santa Claus, 
and are one and all destined to produce 
acrop of fruit which shall gladden the 
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hearts of heaven knows how many chil- 
dren. In view of so glorious a consum- 
mation, no wonder they consent to ex- 
change their comfortable roots for the 
insecure foothold of a wooden cross ; 
and, after the fruit-bearing season is over, 
to live on memory in the attic until the 
period of their second and final corusca- 
tion in the kitchen-fire.e They make 
friends with all ranks, from peer to peas- 
ant ; and in the case of any other people 
than this would probably create some 
temporary bond of sympathy between 
rich and poor. But each individual Saxon 
walks off with his own tree, and enjoys 
itin his own way, without troubling his 
head about his neighbour. As the trade 
grows brisk, we are continually startled 
at the singular spectacle of animated fir- 
trees hastening up and down the streets, 
and running into us on the corners ; ca- 
reering to and fro through the crowd, as 
though in anxious search after their own- 
ers. It seems almosta pity that so many . 
thousands of beautiful young trees should 
every year be sacrificed, even to so be- 
neficent a deity as Santa Claus. But, 
whencesoever they come, the supply 
never appears to run short; and, per- 
haps, the brief splendour of these Christ- 
mas forests is better than gloomy centu- 
ries upon the impassive hills. 

Having provided ourselves with a 
Christmas-tree, we must next repair to 
the booths for wherewithal to dress it. 
Ever since I began to take an interest in 
story-books, the word “ booth” has had 
an inexpressible fascination for me. The 
spell originated, I think, in a picture of a 
booth on acertain page of an unforget- 
able German fairy-volume, called “ The 
Black Aunt ;” which, likewise, contained 
the tragic history of Nutcracker and 
Sugar-dolly, and the touching romance of 
Johnnie and Maggie.* Most. children, I 
trust, have known the Black Aunt, or 
some of her kindred ; but comparatively 
few can have been so fortunate as to 
stumble upon the palpable realization of 
her wondrous tales —just at the moment 
too when they were perhaps ready to 
question her veracity. No less happy a 
destiny, however, was reserved for-me, 
in wandering through the toy-district of 
the Christmas Fair; and the sentiment 
stirred in me by what I saw there was 
tender to the verge of emotion. I have 
walked those fairy streets for hours, and 
not one of the tow-headed little rascals, 
who were forever stumbling betwixt my 
legs, was more captivated or credulous 
than I. a? 
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As for the booths, they are of suffi- 
ciently simple construction, being mere 
sheds of plain boards, which much rain 
and snow, and a little sunshine, have 
tinted a rusty black. They range from 
six to ten feet in height and breadth, and 
are open in front, and roughly fitted with 
half-a-dozen shelves. The counter is 
generally made of a long plank, support- 
ed at each end by a barrel, and the 
only way for the merchant to get in or 
out of his shop is to crawl underneath 
this arrangement. Everything about the 
establishment is temporary ; we feel that, 
though it is here to-day, this very night 
may see it taken to pieces, and carted off 
into oblivion ; and this transitoriness is 
in powerful contrast with the brilliant 
and warm intensity of its life so long as 
it endures. Certainly it endows it with 
a charm unknown to shops, however gor- 
geous, whose existence is measured by 

ears rather than hours. Charming, too, 
is the set-off given by these weather- 
beaten boards to the gaudy colours of 
the freshly painted toys, the gilt ginger- 
bread, and the sugar-plums. It is all 
story-book ; and, as we gaze, we half lis- 
ten for the turning of the leaf, or the in- 
junction to go to bed, and hear the rest 
another time. 

Most of the booths beara black pla- 


card, whereon is painted in white letters 
the name of the proprietor, together with 
his or her condition in life, and native 


place. “Frau Mellot, Wittwe, aus 
Tirol:” so we stare at Frau Mellot, who 
is a comely woman, not too old, and 
wonder whether her husband met his 
death hunting chamois; and whether 
there is not something marked in the re- 
gard of yonder stout curly-headed Fritz 
Wagner, vendor of earthenware from Bo- 
hemia, who keeps the booth on the other 
side of the way. Frau Mellot is doing 
an excellent business in cheese and sau- 
sages. Next year, perhaps, the two es- 
tablishments will have become one — the 
earthen pots will have wedded the sau- 
sage and cheese. For it is scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid feeling a lively personal 
interest in these people; they are all 
characters in our story-book, and their 
welfare is essential to the happy devel- 
opment of the narrative. “ Hier nur 
giebt es billize Waaren/” shouts Fritz, 
with a sly wink at the widow; and she 
tosses her head, and calls, “ Ein Grosch- 
en das Stuck, hier! hier ist jedes Stuck 
sur ein Groschen/” Then she catches 
my eye, and at once attacks my sensibil- 
ities thus; —“ Buy something of me, 
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then — you, dear sir! you, who appear 
so benevolent and so wealthy!” No, no, 
Frau Mellot, I will not be your cat’s-paw, 
to give honest Fritz the heartache; nay, 
is he not jealous already ? methinks there 
is something sinister in the way he bal- 
ances that earthen jug, and glances at 
my head! Farewell for the present ; but 
next year, if all goes well, I will buy both 
a round of cheese and a stone jar to keep 
it in. 
Ix. 

THE booths occupy not only the 
squares, but the streets and alleys like- 
wise, and still there never seems to be 
half room enough. We cannot hope to 
inspect them all, and, perhaps, our best 
plan will be to confine our observations 
to the Altmarkt collection, which in it- 
self forms a large town, and may be 
looked upon as Santa Claus’s headquar- 
ters. The shops are arranged with ad- 
mirable regularity in avenues and cross- 
streets, the widest barely seven feet in 
breadth; and, generally speaking, each 
street is devoted to a separate kind of 
goods, so that, by the time we have been 
through them all, we shall have beheld 
as large a variety of cheap and reason- 
ably worthless commodities as were ever 
brought together within similar limits 
since time began. In this quarter, for 
instance, the whole world seems to have 
been turned to leather, and so strong is 
the perfume of tanned hides that, for the 
moment, we forget that other fundament- 
al odour which reigned here last week, 
and will resume its ancient sway to-mor- 
row or the day after. Here we turn the 
corner, and straightway the eye is at- 
tacked by an overpowering onset of all 
the colours of the rainbow, Ceatiee a great 
many which the most charitable rainbow 
would indignantly repudiate, embodied 
in hundreds and thousands of rolls of 
stout coarse flannels, such as the peasant- 
women make up into petticoats for holi- 
day wear. This district is very popular 
with the fair sex, though less so than the 
region of crude ribbons and priceless 
jewellery further on. The next street 
epitomizes the iron age, and is resonant 
with pots and kettles, flatirons and pok- 
ers, rakes, spades, and kitchen cutlery ; 
but I think iron should be excluded from 
fairs, as being too permanent and un- 
compromising an element where change 
and the brilliance of a moment are the 
chief aim and attraction. Pleasanter and 
more interesting is the place of baskets 
and wichaoeal, where we may see the 
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osiers being deftly and swiftly wrought 
up into an amazing variety of pretty or 
eccentric forms. Germany is notable for 
basket-making as well as for pottery — 
the two most primitive and not least 
graceful industries known to man. 

Manifestly, however, we are not equal 
to the task of perambulating even the 
Altmarkt. We pause on the verge ofa 
wilderness of sparkling class-ware, and 
altogether neglect the extensive assort- 
ment of dried fish and groceries which 
monopolize the stalls on the further side 
of the square. Neither can we hope to 
do justice to the numberless shows of fat 
women and strong men, of wild children 
and tame mice, of conjurors and mounte- 
banks, which swarm here no less than at 
other fairs. The truth is, 1 am anxious 
to spend such time as remains to us in 
the toy-department, which occupies the 
centre of the Christmas township, and is 
the nucleus of resort and gaiety into the 
bargain. 

Here, indeed, is rich bewilderment piled 
ten deep! Every inch of space is used 


and used again, until we are ready to for- 
get that such a thing as space exists. The 
vendors are up to their neck in toys; 
toys are piled on the counters, hung from 


hooks and along lines, crammed into bas- 
kets. Assuredly there are more toys in 
the world than anything else — toys are 
the sole reality and business of life, and 
all else is mere pastime and make-believe. 
They are all immortal, too; for here are 
the jumping monkeys and dancing harle- 
quins, the red-roofed villages and emer- 
ald-green poplar-trees, the Noah’s-arks, 
the drums, and the trumpets—all the 
things of our childhood, which we have 
loved and smashed to pieces —all as 
active, as lifelike, as brilliant, as new 
and unstained as when we saw them first 
so many years ago. Here is the gallant 
Nutcracker, with his stiff pig-tail, power- 
ful jaw, and staring blue eyes; beside 
him the sweet and gentle Sugar-dolly, to 
whose tragic fate I have never been able 
to resign myself. Yonder is the famous 
cock who flew to the top of the barn and 
gave up crowing, but who turns constant- 
ly this way and that on one leg, to see 
whence the wind blows. Near him the 
squirrel, joint hero with Nutcracker 
in that never-to-be-forgotten duel of 
theirs. And here are dear Johnnie and 
Maggie, grown not a day older; or, if 
they be the descendants of the historic 
pair, reproducing the characteristics of 
their progenitors with a completeness 
which would make Mr. Galton the hap- 
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piest man in England. Nor will we for- 
get Hans Christian Andersen’s tin sol- 
dier, with his shouldered musket, his 
single leg, and his rigid observance of 
discipline. It appears he was not melted 
up after all; and I see the little dancer 
whom he loved pirouetting not far away. 
She isa giddy little lady, and military 
discipline is a serious matter, especially 
of late years ; but I have faith that they 
will yet live long enough to meet and 
make one another happy. We human 
beings are mere toys, who are born, and 
die, and never come again; but these 
beings who are not human, and whom we 
rather look down upon, perhaps, are for- 
ever beginning their existence, and will 
be the delight of children of future eras 
when those of ours shall be streaks of 
sunset cloud ! 

Verily, this is an enchanted land, un- 
changing amidst the world’s change, un- 
disturbed amidst our wars and factions. 
Santa Claus has learned the secret of 
wise government. Here dwells no com- 
mon_sense nor logic —no atomic theory 
nor doctrine of evolution. The inhab- 
itants of this kingdom know neither He- 
gel nor Kant, yet theirs is the true philos- 
ophy of the unconditioned. The ship of 
humanity pitches in a heavy sea, but 
these little people are the ballast that 
keep her from rolling over. Germany 
has ever been the home of toys — let her 
beware lest her ambition move them to 
emigration! She may conquer Europe 
and command the seas, but all shall not 
avail if she let this little Noah’s-ark 
escape her ports. In afew years, more 
or less, her reign must come to an end; 
and Bismarck, for all his bluster, is not 
immortal; but if he lives long enough to 
drive Nutcracker and Sugar-dolly out of 
Germany — and it seems probable he 
may — not the conquest of many Europes 
would compensate the loss; for when 
Nutcracker and Sugar-dolly depart, they 
will take the child-heart with them ; men 
will be born old in the next generation: 
and we need not pursue our speculations 
further, because those who have never 
been children will not be apt to fall into 
the absurdity of begetting any. 

This is no fanciful warning ; the seeds 
of the catastrophe are already sown. At 
the Christmas Fair last year a hateful 
suspicion possessed me that the children 
were not quite what they used to be; 
they clustered round the booths, indeed, 
and stared at the toys, but some of them 
seemed half-ashamed of their interest, 
while others were positively and brutally 
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indifferent. I saw a great peasant, six 
feet high, stand for ten minutes with his 
mouth hanging open from pure delight 
and astonishment at sight of a jumping- 
jack, which a miserable little rascal, not 
seven years old, passed by with hardly so 
much as a glance, and I suppose he spent 
his money on a topographical map of 
France. As for the countryman, I be- 
lieve to this day (though I did not see 
him do it) that he ended by buying the 
jumping-jack. Unfortunately, however, 
the small boys will outlive the tall coun- 
trymen, and who will buy the jumping- 
jacks then ? 


x. 


THE vein we have fallen into is too sad 
a one for this blessed season, and we 
must try to think of something else. The 
proprietors of the booths are always an 
interesting study; and seem to be under 
no restrictions as regards either sex or 
age. I haveseenacandy-booth in charge 
of a boy so small that he was obliged to 
mount on a chair to bring his head above 
the counter; and he could walk out 
underneath it without stooping. How 
he could bring himself to sell what must 
have been to his mind priceless treasures, 
is beyond my comprehension; not only 
did he accomplish this feat, however, but 
he showed an aptitude for business anda 
shrewdness which might have put many 
an older practitioner to the blush. 

There is a goodly number of grown-up 
men among the merchants, and the most 
of them are unusually fat. I suppose a 
dozen or twenty years of sitting behind a 
counter in the open air, with no further 
occupation save eating, smoking, and 
drinking beer, would go far towards fat- 
tening a skeleton. One fellow I remem- 
ber (at least, I remember his head and 
shoulders: the rest of him—if there 
were any rest—was so completely hid- 
den behind the heaps of salt herrings and 
sausages which formed his stock in trade 
as to suggest the idea that he had re- 
solved himself into them so far, and 
would finish the process by-and-by) whose 
physiognomy was overlaid with an 
amount of padded blubber such as would 
have made a prime pair of Bath chaps 
look famished in comparison. It was my 
fancy that he was a good deal too fat to 
talk, and, indeed, I never saw him so 
much as open his mouth. His eyes were 
very fishy, and there was something of 
the sausage in the modelling of his nose, 
and in his mottled complexion. 

The majority of the shopkeepers, how- 





ever, seem to be women of between 
twenty and forty years old, all of them 
knitting’ on the interminable German 
stocking. The spirits of the women are 
both depressed and elevated more easily 
than the men’s; at all events, the latter 
assume an air of phlegmatic indifference 
under misfortune which few women are 
able to imitate. In prosperity all grin 
alike, till one would think fate could 
never again have the heart to frown upon 
them. Nor do I suppose she ever does 
very seriously ; a rainy day is the heaviest 
calamity which she is likely to inflict 
upon them. To be sure, few things are 
more uncomfortable and depressing than 
a rainy day ata fair. The outlying wares 
must be covered over with ugly black 
oilcloth, or gathered in out of sight; the 
water trickles through the cracks of the 
boards, and drips exasperatingly down 
upon the empty counter; the crowd of 
customers sensibly diminishes, and busi- 
ness prospects are gloomy. What if the 
weather continue in this mood till Christ- 
mas, leaving our boxes full and our 
pockets empty? But when the sun 
breaks forth once more, and a brisk 
frost makes all bright and dry again, what 
a change in these good people’s visages ! 
They have shortened an inch or two, and 
now the booths put forth their leaves 
again, like flowers in the morning. 

After we have become familiar with the 
daylight aspect of the fair, it is well to 
visit it after dark, when the flaring lamps 
fantastically illuminate the long array of 
sparkling and glowing merchandise, and 
reveal the multitudinous faces of the 
shifting crowd; and all is projected 
against the sable background of night 
with an effect which is magical indeed, 
and renders the scene at once more 
real and more visionary than ever. What 
London or Paris can boast. such streets 
as these; where the whole house-line is 
one endless shop-window ? where there 
is no inch of bare wall or vacant pave- 
ment? Where else is such a solid wedge 
of life as here —such bustle and babble 
— crowding and brilliancy ? We are un- 
der unceasing pressure of shoulders, 
backs and fronts on every side. There 
are fifty human faces within a radius of 
five feet from our own; and we seem to 
tread upon a dense undergrowth of chil- 
dren. A crowd such as this, whereof 
each individual is intent upon his own 
private and particular affairs, and is not 
observant of any one else, is as good as 
solitude or better. It is only when the 
mob is more or less inspired by some 
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common sentiment or purpose, that its but they stand holding ‘each other’s 
unpleasant qualities become manifest. I hands, and evidently full of an exalted 
mean, of course, the morally unpleasant amiability which is preferable to most 
ones ; the physical drawbacks are not so conversation. The soldiers have one 
lightly got rid of. This Saxon crowd has marked advantage over the rest of the 
a larger proportion of elderly persons in Saxon nation — they are neatly and tidily 
it, and of those who come on business dressed. The costume of the average 
rather than pleasure, than would be the non-military man is sadly demoralized, 
case with a similar gathering-in America During the winter he unfailingly makes 
or England. But we meet specimens of his appearance in a long voluminous gar- 
every class and not a few nationalities of ment having sleeves like a coat, but 
men. Occasionally an American or an otherwise anomalous. It is lined through- 
Englishman turns up, and more rarely! out with fur, and has a fur collar and 
with a lady on his arm. cuffs, heavy enough to make a polar bear 
I cherish agreeable recollections of a perspire. Yet these Saxons, whose 
certain elderly Englishman whom I used; physical warmth appears to be as defect- 
to meet every day at the Christmas Fair, | ive as that of their affections, crawl 
some six years ago. He was always hand- about in their great fur sacks from No- 
in-hand with a beautiful little girl about! vember to May: as though with intent 
ten years old, whose fair skin and long! to retain the atmosphere of last summer 
yellow hair were well contrasted with the} until the summer to come. Again, I find 
ruddy geniality which glowed in his com-, it characteristic of them that they should 
plexion and twinkled in his jolly eyes,!rather be at pains to prevent cold from 
and with the crisp whiteness of his beard | getting in than to kindle an inward 
and moustache. His attire was invaria-| warmth whereby to repel it. That ge- 
bly faultless, and he was evidently not! nial Englishman we spoke of just now, 
unconscious of the nicety of its adapta-! never wore anything heavier than an im- 
tion to his rather slender figure. A more; maculate velvet walking-coat buttoned 
prosperous-looking old gentleman I have! over his chest, and slanting down to the 
seldom seen ; and between him and his  pearl-grey perfection of his pantaloons, 
fair-haired grandchild there was palpable ; Even his yellow kid gloves were half the 
evidence of a very tender companionship time carried in one hand. But the kind- 
and affection. There were no two pores | 7 ardour of his heart —and likewise, 
at the fair who entered with more zest doubtless, of the fine old crusted port 
into the spirit of the fun. The sympathy | which he quaffed every day at dinner — 
of each enhanced the excitement and en- | not only kept him warm, but made him 
joyment of the other. Early in the week | the cause of warmth in others. .. . 
they selected one of the biggest and 
straightest trees in the whole Christmas} We have lingered so long at this Christ- 
forest, and thenceforward until Christmas-| mas Fair, that all opportunity for the 
eve they bought such a quantity of toys,!sober prosecution of our original pro- 
bonbons, and knickknacks as it makes! gramme is lost, and, for my own part, I am 
one’s heart warm to think of. This pair | glad of it. At best, we can only say of 
of youthful personages contributed more | Dresden streets as of the woes of Troy, 
than all the rest of the visitors to making | “ forsitan et hec olim meminisse juvabit.” 
the Christmas element of the fair an/ If we praise them, it must be negatively 
abiding reality. Looking at them, it be-;—thus:— The new districts are even 
came impossible to doubt that Christmas | more uninteresting than the old, and the 
was something more than a word. Their/old are, if possible, more abominably un- 
preoccupation and unconsciousness of;savoury than the new. Such language, 
observation were priceless evidence, and / whether flattering or not, is hardly in 
argument uncontrovertible. harmony with the spirit of the season, 
Not that other people fail to have a/and.we are glad to be spared the use of 
very good time. Towards evening, the |it. 
soldiers from the neighbouring barracks! I feel tempted, on the other hand, to 
get their furlough, and come down in pronounce at this point a eulogistic pero- 
their dark, scarlet-trimmed uniforms, with | ration on the Saxon Christmas ; pointing 
visored caps and sparkling sword-hilts.' out that insomuch as they (in common 
Here, as elsewhere throughout the world,' with other Teutons) lay more stress on 
their sway is supreme over the servant-| Christmas celebrations than any other 
girl’s heart. I never observed these people, it logically follows that they are 
humble lovers say much to each other; inspired with a larger portion of the 
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Christian spirit, and of that simple, beau- 
tiful charity which gives for pure love of 
giving. If I do not say this, it is be- 
cause the Saxons would themselves be 
the last to comprehend the meaning of 
such an imputation, and the first to ridi- 
cule it when they did. That part of 
charity which consists in making pres- 
ents is, with them, but another name for 
barter. Rochefoucauld has observed 
(and he must have had Saxony in his 
eye at the time) that gratitude is a keen 
sense of favours to come; and he might 
have added—still making the same 
tacit application—that generosity is a 
shrewd calculation of probable returns. 
A Saxon once told me that he spent more 
money at Christmas than during all the 
rest of the year; but added, with touch- 
ing maiveté, that he more than got it 
back again. Instead of buying what they 
need from time to time, as less chari- 
table people do, they wait until Christmas, 
and then make all their purchases ina 
lump. “But,” and here our Saxon friend 
lays his forefinger slily beside his nose, 
“no one buys directly for himself. Did 


he so, not only would Christmas parties 
become superfluous, but not improbably, 
he might be served less well than had he 
entrusted himself to his acquaintances. 

“ Say I have twenty friends :.in buying 


each of them a present I expend my two- 
hundred thaler, reserved for the purpose. 
Good. Each, now, gives me a present in 
return ; I appraise their value, and nine 
times from ten I find myself ten thaler to 
the good. It is ascience, sir!” 

This seems plausible, though, of course, 
some one among the twenty must be a 
sufferer ; but all life is a lottery. And— 

utting the question of pecuniary profit 
in the background for a moment — shall 
we count as nothing all that sweet in- 
cense of flattery and compliment which 
the occasion warrants us in burning be- 
neath one another’s noses? I trow not, 
for only under the circumstances we have 
supposed do such compliments acquire 
their full favour. It is well enough for 
my friend to call me generous, but half 
my enjoyment of his recognition is de- 
stroyed if I am out of pocket by my gen- 
erosity. What the world needs is —and 
it may thank the Saxon nation for the 
hint —a new set of virtues, guaranteed 
to do all the work of ordinary virtues, and 
to receive all their meed of praise; but 
ensured against being of the slightest 
risk or inconvenience to their owner. To 
sit still, and declare that virtue is its own 
reward, is folly, and weak folly ; we must 
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set to work, and make it its own reward 
—anda good, solid, marketable reward, 
too ! 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS, 


CHAPTER LI. 

IT may perhaps be said, without any 
painful exaggeration, that throughout the 
whole course of this grand war, struggle 
of great captains, and heroic business 
everywhere, few things made a deeper, 
sadder, and more sinister impression than 
the sudden disappearance of those fifty 
thousand guineas. On the other hand, 
it must not be supposed that the disap- 
pearance of guineas was rare. Far other- 
wise—as many people still alive can 
testify ; and some of them perhaps with 
gratitude for their reappearance in the 
right quarter. But these particular fifty 
thousand were looked out for in so many 
places, and had so long been the subject 
of hope, as a really solid instalment of a 
shilling in the pound for heroes, that the 
most philosophical of these latter were 
inclined to use a short, strong word of 
distinctive nationality. 

Poor Hilary felt that for this bad verb 
his own name must be the receptive 
case; and he vainly looked about for any 
remedy or rescue. Stiff as he was in the 
limbs, by reason of the straps of Don 
Alcides, and giddy of head from the staff 
of that most patriotic Spaniard, he found 
it for some time a little hard to reflect as 
calmly as he should have done. Indeed 
it was as much as he could do to mount 
his horse, who (ualike his master) had 
stuck to. his post very steadfastly, and 
with sadness alike of soul and body to 
ride down to the fatal ford. Sergeant- 
major Bones and Corporal Nickles also 
remounted and followed the bewildered 
captain, keeping behind him at a proper 
distance for a quiet interchange of opin- 
ion. 

“Corporal, now,” says the sergeant- 
major, sliding his voice from behind one 
hand, “ what may be your sentiments as 
consarns this very pecooliar and most 
misfortunate haxident ?” 

“ Sergeant, it would be misbehooving,” 
replied Nickles, who was a west-country 
man, “as well as an onceremonious thing 
for me to spake first in the matter. To 
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you it belongeth, being the one as fore- 
told it like a book; likewise senior 
hofficer.” 

“* Corporal, you are a credit to the army. 
Your discretion, at your age, is wonder- 
ful. There be so few young men as re- 
member when aman has spoken right. 
I am the last man in the world to desire 
to be overpraised, or to take to myself 
any sense of it. And now I wants no 
credit of it. To me it seems to come 
natteral to discern things in a sort of 
way that I find in nobody else a’most.” 

“ You doos, you doos,” answered Corpo- 
ral Nickles. “ Many’s the time as I’ve said 
to myself —‘ Whur can I goo, to find 
sergeant-major, in this here trick*of the 
henemy?’ And now, sergeant, what do 
’ee think of this? No fear to tell truth 
in spaking ‘long of me.” 

“Corporal, I have been thinking 
strongly, ever since us untied him. And 
I have been brought up in the world so 
much, that I means to think again of it.” 

“Why, sergeant, you never means to 
sa niin 

“‘ Nickles, I means just what I means. 
I may be right, and yet again I may be 
altogether wrong ; as is the way of every 
man. ‘Let me alone’ is all I say. But 
if 1 was sure as you could hold your 


tongue, I might have something to say to 


ou. Not of any account, you know; 
Sut still, something.” 

“ Now, sergeant, after all the thumps 
us has seen and been through together, 
you never would behave onhandsome to 
me.” 

“Corporal Nickles, if you put it upon 
that footing, I cannot deny you. And 
mind you, now, my opinion is that this is 
a very queer case indeed.” 

“ Now, now, to think of that! Why, 
sergeant, you ought to bea general ! ” 

“ Nickles, no flattery; I am above it. 
Not but what I might have done so well 
as other people, if the will of the Lord 
had been so. Consarning, however, of 
this to-do, and a precious rumpus it will 
be, my opinion is that we don’t know 
half.” 

Speaking thus, the sergeant nodded to 
the corporal impressively, and jerked his 
thumb towards the captain in front, and 
winked, and then began again. 

“You see, corporal, my place is to 
keep both eyes wide open, There was'a 
many things as struck me up at the old 
Don’s yonder. A carrying-on in corners, 
and a going to lamps to read things, and 
a winking out of young ladies’ eyes, to 
my mind most unmilintary. But I might 
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a’ thought that was all young people, and 
a handsome young chap going on as they 
will, only for what one of they dirty 
devils as.drives them mules have said to 
me.” 

“ No, now, sergeant ; never, now!” 

“ As true as I sit this here hoss, when 
us come back with the sun getting up, 
what did that pagan say to me? You 
seed him, corporal, a-running up, and you 
might have saved me the trouble, only 
you was nodding forward. ‘Senhor cap- 
tain,’ he said to me, and the whites of his 
eyes was full of truth, ‘the young cava- 
lier has been too soft.’ That was how I 
made out his country gibberish; the 
stuff they poor beggars are born to.” 

“ It gooeth again the grain of my skin,” 
Corporal Nickles answered, “to hearken 
them fellows chattering. But, sergeant, 
what did he say next?” 

“Well, they may chatter, or hold their 
tongues, to them as cannot understand 
them. Requireth a gift, which is a denial 
to most folk to understand them. And 
what he said, Corporal Nickles, was this 
—‘that he was coming up the river, while 
the carts was waiting, and afore the rob- 
bery, mind you; and he seed a young 
woman come on to the bridge — you 
knows how they goes, corporal, when 
they expects you to look after them.” 

“ Sergeant, I should think so.” 

“ Well, she come on the bridge for all 
the world like that. Us have seen. it 
fifty times. And she had a white hand- 
kercher on her head, or an Ishmaelitish 
mantle; and she were looking out for 
some youngchap. And our young cap’en 
come after her. And who do you think 
she were? Why, one of the daughters 
of the old Don up yonner!” 

“Good heart alaive, now, Sergeant 
Bones, I can’t a’most belave it!” 

“ Nickles, I tell you what was told me 
— word for word; and I- say no more. 
But knowing what the ways of the women 
is, as us dragoons is so forced to do, 
even after a marriage and family ™ 

“Ah, sergeant, sergeant! we tries in 
vain to keep inside the’strick line of 
dooty. I does whatever aman can do; 
and my father were a butcher.” 

* Corporal, it is one of the trials which 
the Lord has ordered. They do look up 
at one so, and they puts the middle of 
their lips up, and then with their bodies 
they turns away, as if there was nothing 
to look at. But, Nickles, they gives you 
no sort of a chance to come to the bottom 
of them. And this is what young cap’en 
will found out. The good females always 
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is found out at last; the same as my 
poor wife was. But here us are. We 


have relaxed the bonds of discipline with 
Corporal, eyes right, and 


conversation. 
wait orders !” 

While these two trusty and veteran 
fellows had been discussing a subject far 
too deep for a whole brigade of them, 
and still were full of tender recollections 
(dashed with good escape), poor Hilary 
had been vainly spurring here and there, 
and all about, himself not come to his 
clear mind yet, only hoping to know 
where the money was gone. Hope, how- 
ever, upon that point was disappointed, 
as usual. The track of the heavy carts 
was clear in the gravel of the river, and 
up the rocky bank, and on the old Roman 
road towards Merida. And then, at the 
distance of about a furlong from the 
Zujar, the rut of the wooden wheels 
turned sharply into an elbow of a moun- 
tain-road. Here, on the hump of a diffi- 
cult rise, were marks, as if many kicks, 
and pricks, and even stabs, had been 
ministered to good mules labouring 
heavily. There was blood on the road, 
and the blue shine of friction, where hard 
rock encountered hard iron, and the 
scraping of holes in gravelly spots, and 
the nicks of big stones laid behind 
wheels to ease the tugging and afford 
the short relief of panting. These 
traces were plain, and becoming plainer 
‘as the road grew worse, for nearly a 
mile of the mountain-side, and then the 
track turned suddenly into a thicket of 
dark ilex, where, out of British sight and 
ken, the spoil had been divided. 

The treasure-carts had been upset, and 
two of the sturdy mules, at last foundered 
with hard labour, lay in their blood, con- 
tented that their work was over, and that 
man (a greater brute than themselves) 
had taken all he wanted out of them. 
The rest had been driven or ridden on, 
being useful for further torment. And 
here on the ground were five stout cof- 
fers of good British iron ; but, alas! the 
good British gold was flown. 

At this sight, Hilary stared a little; 
and the five chests in the morning sun 
glanced back at him with such a ludi- 
crously sad expression of emptiness, that, 
in spite of all his trouble, the poor young 
captain broke into a hearty laugh. Then 
his horse walked up, and sniffed at them, 
being reminded, perhaps, of his manger ; 
and Hilary, dismounting, found a solitary 
guinea iying in the dust, the last of fifty 
‘thousand. The trail of coarse esparto 
bags, into which the gold had been poured 
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from the coffers, for the sake of easier 
transport, was very distinct in the parts 
untrampled by horses, mules, or brigands. 
But of all the marks there was none 
more conspicuous than the impressions 
of some man’s boots, larger and heavier 
than the rest, and appearing, over and 
over again, here, there, and everywhere. 
For a few yards up the rugged mountain, 
these and other footprints might be 
traced without much trouble, till suddenly 
they dispersed, grew fainter, and then 
wholly disappeared in trackless, hopeless, 
and (to a stranger) impenetrable forest. 

“Thou honest guinea that would not 
be stolen!” cried poor Lorraine, as he 
returned and picked up the one remain- 
ing coin; “haply I shall never own an- 
other honest guinea. Forty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-nine pre- 
fer the ownership of rogues. Last of 
guineas, we will not part till gold outlives 
humanity ! ” 

“ Now, sir, is there anything us can 
do?” cried Bones and Nickles, or one of 
them. ‘ We has followed all the way up 
this here long hill, for want of better or- 
ders.” 

““ No, my good fellows, there is nothing 

to be done. We cannot follow any fur- 
ther. I must go with all speed to report 
myself. Follow me, if you can keep 
up.’ 
The sergeant nodded to the corporal — 
for, loyal and steadfast as they were, sus- 
picion was at work with them; that ugly 
worm which, once set going, wriggles 
into the stoutest heart. Surely it was a 
queer thing of the captain not even to let 
them examine the spot; but order was 
order, and without a word they followed 
the young officer back to the highroad, 
and then, for some hours in the heat of 
the day, on the way towards Estrema- 
dura. At noontide they came toa bright, 
broad stream, known to them as_ the 
Guadalmez, a confluent of the Guadiana; 
and here they were challenged, to their 
great surprise, by a strong detachment of 
British hussars, 

“What is your duty here?” asked 
Lorraine, as his uniform and face were 
acknowledged and saluted by sentries 
posted across the ford. 

“To receive,” cried an officer, riding 
through the river (for all of these people 
were wide awake), “ Captain Lorraine and 
his Spanish convoy.” 

“T have no convoy,” said Hilary, drop- 
ping his voice into very sad music. “ Al! 
is lost. It is partly your fault. You were 
ordered to meet me at the Zujar ford.” 
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“This is the Zujar ford,” the cavalry 
major answered, sternly; and Hilary’s 
heart fell from its last hope of recovering 
anything. 

“We have been here these three days 
waiting for you,” continued the major, 
with vehemence ; “ we have lost all our 
chance of a glorious brush; we sent you 
advice that we were waiting for you. 
And now you appear without your con- 
voy! Captain Lorraine, what does all 
this mean?” 

“ Major, my explanation is due at head- 
quarters, rather than to you.” 

“ And a deuced hard job you'll have to 
give it, or my name’s not M‘Rustie,” the 
senior officer muttered, with more terse- 
ness and truth than courtesy. “I’m 
blessed if I’d stand in your shoes: before 
Old Beaky for a trifle.” 

Poor Hilary tried in vain to look as if 
he took it lightly. Even his bright and 
buoyant nature could not lift head against 
the sea of troubles all in front of him. 

“IT have done no harm,” he kept saying 
to himself, when, after the few words that 
duty demanded, he urged his stout horse 
forward; and the faithful sergeant and 
corporal, who had shunned all inquisitive 
hussars, spurred vigorously after him, 


feeling themselves (as a Briton loves to 
feel himself) pregnant with mighty evi- 


“What harm have I done?” 
asked Hilary. “I saw to everything; I 
worked hard. I never quitted my post, 
except through duty towardsalady. Any 
gentleman must have done what I did. 
To be an officer is an adornment; to bea 
gentleman is a necessity.” 

“Have you felt altogether,” said con- 
science to him, “the necessity of that ne- 
cessity ? Have you found it impossible to 
depart from a gentleman’s first duty— 
good faith to those who trust in him? 
When you found yourself bewitched with 
a foreign lady, rt pom even let your first 
love know it? For months you have 
been playing fast and loose, not caring 
what misery you caused. And now you 
are fast in the trap of your looseness. 
Whatever happens serves you right.” 

“ Whatever happens serves me right !” 
cried Hilary Lorraine, aloud, as he lifted 
his sword just a little way forth, for the 
last time to admire it, and into the sheath 
dropped a quick, hot tear. “I have done 
my duty as an officer badly; and far 
worse asagentleman. But, Mabel, if you 
could see me now, I think that you would 
grieve for me.” 

He felt his heart grow warm again with 
the thought of his own Mabel ; andin the 


dence. 
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courage of that thought he stood before 
Lord Wellington. 


CHAPTER LII. 


THE hero of a hundred fights (other- 
wise called “ Old Beaky”) had just scraped’ 
through a choking trouble on the score of 
money with the grasping Portuguese re- 
gency ; and now, in the year 1813, he was 
busier than even he had ever found him- 
self before. He had to combine, in most 
delicate manner and with exquisite nicety 
of time, the movements of columns whose 
number scarcely even to himself was 
clear; for the y Moe of rivers unusually 
strong, and the doubt of bridges succes- 
sively broken, and the hardship of ‘the 
Tras os Montes, and the scattering of 
soldiers, who for want of money had to 
“subsist themselves ” — which means to 
hunt far afield after cows, sheep, and hens 
—also the shifty and unpronounced tac- 
tics of the enemy, and a great many other 
disturbing elements, enough to make cal- 
culation sea-sick, — a senior wrangler, or 
even Herr Steinitz, the Wellington of the 
chess-board, each in his province, might 
go astray, and trust at last to luck itself 
to cut the tangled knot for him. 

It was a very grand movement, and 
triumphantly successful ; opening up as 
fine a march as can be found in history, 
sweeping onward in victory, and closing 
with conquest of the Frenchmen in their 
own France, and nothing left to stop the 
advance on Paris. “ Was all this luck, 
or was it skill?” the historian asks in 
wonder ; and the answer, perhaps, may 
be found in the proverb —‘“ Luck has a 
mother’s love for skill.” 

Be that asit may, it is quite certain 
that Hilary, though he had shown no 
skill, had some little luck in the present 
case. For the commander-in-chief was a 
great deal too busy, and had all his 
officers too hard at work, to order, with- 
out fatal loss of time, a general court- 
martial now. Moreover, he had his own 
reasons for keeping the matter as quiet 
as possible, for at least another fortnight. 
Every soldier by.that time would be in 
march, and unable to turn his back on 
Brown Bess; whereas now there were 
some who might lawfully cast away the 
knapsack, if they koew that their bounty 
was again no better than a cloudy hope. 
And, again, there were some ugly pot- 
hooks of English questions to~ke dealt 
with. 

All these things passed through the 
rapid mind of the general, as he reined 
his horse, and listened calmly to poor 
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Lorraine’s over-true report. And then 
he fixed his keen grey eyes upon Hilary, 
and said shortly — 

“What were you doing upon that 
bridge ?” 

“ That is a question,” replied Lorraine, 
while marvelling at his own audacity, 
“which I am pledged by my honour, as 
a gentleman, not to answer.” 

“ By your duty as an officer, in a place 
of specia! trust, you are bound to answer 
it.” 

“General, I cannot. My lord, as I 
rather must call you now, I wish I 
could answer; but I cannot.” 

“You have no suspicion who it was 
that stole the money, with such pre-ar- 
rangement ?” 

“| havea suspicion, but nothing more ; 
and it makes me feel treacherous, to sus- 
pect it.” 

“Never mind that. We have rogues 
to deal with. What is your suspicion ?” 

“ My lord, I am sorry to say that again 
I cannot, in honour, answer you.” 

“ Captain Lorraine, I have no time to 
spare ;” Lord Wellington had been more 
than once interrupted by despatches. 
“ Once and for all, do you mean to give 
any, or no, explanation of your conduct, 
in losing £50,000?” 

“ General, all my life, and the honour 
- of my family, depend upon what I do 
now.” 

“ Then go and seek advice, Lorraine,” 
the general answered kindly, for his 
heart was kind; and he had taken a lik- 
ing for this young fellow, and knew a 
little of his family. 

“ I have no one to go to for advice, my 
lord. What is your advice to me?” 
With these words, Hilary looked so 
wretched and yet so proud from his well- 
bred face, and beautifully-shaped blue 
eyes, that his general stopped from his 
hurry to pity him. And then he looked 
gently at the poor young fellow. 

“This is the most irregular state of 
things I ever have had to deal with. You 
have lost a month’s pay of our army, and 
enough to last them half a year ; and you 
seem to think that you have done great 
things, and refuse all explanation. Is 
there any chance of recovering the mon- 
e ? ” 

“There might be, my lord, if we were 
not pushing so rapidly on for the Pyr- 
enees.” 

“There might be, if we threw away 
our campaign! You have two courses 
before you; at least, if I choose to offer 
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them. Will you take my advice, if I 
offer the choice ?” 

“IT am only too glad to have any 
choice ; and anything chosen for me by 

ou.” 

“ Then this is just how you stand, Lor- 
raine — if we allow the alternative. You 
may demand a court-martial, or you may 
resign your commission. On the other 
hand, as you know, a court-martial may 
at once be called upon you. What an- 


swer are you prepared to make, when 
asked why you left your convoy ?” 

“1 should be more stubborn to them 
than even your lordship has let me Le to 
you.” 

“ Then, Captain Lorraine, resign your 
With my approval, it can 


commission. 
be done.” 

“ Resign my commission!” Lorraine 
exclaimed, reeling as if he had received a 
shot, and catching at the mane of the 
general's horse, without knowing what he 
was doing. “Oh no, I never could do 
that.” 

“Very well. I have given you my ad- 
vice. You prefer your own decision ; 
and I have other things to attend to, 
Captain Money will receive your sword. 
You are under arrest till we can form a 
court.” 

“ My lord, it would break my father’s 
heart, if he were to hear of suclr a thing. 
I suppose I had better resign my com- 
mission, if I may.” 

“Put that in writing, and send it to 
me. I will forward it tothe Horse-Guards 
with a memorandum from myself. I am 
sorry to lose you, Captain Lorraine ; you 
might have done well, if you had only 
proved as vigilant as you are active and 
gallant. But one word more — what 
made you stop short at the ford of alittle 
mountain-stream ? I chose you as know- 
ing the country well. You must have 
known ‘that the Zujar ford was twenty 
miles further on your road.” 

*T know all that country too well, my 
lord. We halted at the real Zujar ford. 
General Hill’s detachment stopped at 
the ford of the Guadalmez. It is wrongly 
called the Zujar there. The Zujar has 
taken a great sweep to the east and fallen 
into the Guadalmez and Guadalemar. 
Major M‘Rustie must have been misled; 
and no doubt it was done on purpose. I 
have my information on the very best au- 
thority.” 

“ May I ask, upon what authority ? 
Are you pledged in honour to conceal 
even that?” 
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“No, I may tell that, I do believe,” 
said Hilary, after one moment’s thought, 
and with his old bright simple smile. “I 
had it, my lord, from the two young ladies 
—the daughters of the Count of Za- 
mora.” 

“Aha!” cried Lord Wellington (being 
almost as fond of young ladies as they of 
him, and touched perhaps for the moment 
by the magic of a sweet young smile), “I 
begin to understand the bridge-affair. 
But I fear that yourg ladies can hardly 
be cited as authorities on geography. 
Otherwise, we might make out a case 
against the Spanish authorities for send- 
ing our escort to the wrong place. And 
the Spanish escort, as you say, took that 
for the proper place.” 

“ Certainly, my lord, they did. And so 
did the count, and everybody. Is there 
any hope now that I may be acquitted ?” 

Ata moment’s notice from hope that 
she would like to come back to her lodg- 
ings, Hilary opened his eyes so wide, and 
his heart so wide and every other place 
that hope is generally partial to, that the 
great commander (who trusted as little as 
possible of his work to hope) could not 
help smiling a quick, dry smile. And he 
felt some pain, as word by word, he de- 
molished hope in Hilary. 


“The point of the thing is the money, 


Lorraine. And that we never could re- 
cover from the Spaniards, even if it was 
lost through them; for the very good 
reason that they have not got it. And 
even supposing the mistake to be theirs, 
and our escort to have been sent astray, 
you were a party to that mistake. And 
more than that; you were bound to see 
that the treasure did not cross the river, 
until our men were there. Did you do 
so?” 

“Oh, if I only had done that I should 
not be so miserable.” 

“Exactly so. You neglected your duty. 
Take more care of your own money than 
you have taken of ours, Lorraine. Do as 
I told you. And now, good-bye.” 

The general, who had long been chafing 
at so much discourse just now, offered 
his hand to Lorraine, as one who was 
now a mere civilian. 

“Is there no hope?” asked Hilary, 
dropping a tear into the mane of the rest- 
ive horse. ‘Can I never be restored, 
my lord?” 

“ Never; unless the money is made 
good before we go into quarters again. 
A heavy price for a captain’s commis- 
sion!” 





“If it is made good, my lord, will you 
restore me from this deep disgrace ?” 

“The question will be for his Royal 
Highness. But I think that in such an 
extraordinary case, you may rely — at an 
rate you may rely upon my good word, 
Lorraine.” 

“TI thank you, my lord. The money 
shall be paid, Not for the sake of my 
commission, but for the honour of our 
family.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 

THE British army now set forth on its 
grand career of victory, with an entirely 
new set of breeches. Interception of 
convoys, and other adverse circum- 
stances, had kept our heroes from having 
any money, although they had new pock- 
ets. And the British government, with 
keen insight into British nature, had in- 
sisted upon it, in the last contract, that the 
pockets should be all four inches wide. 
With this the soldiers were delighted — 
for all the very bravest men are boys — 
and they put their knuckles into their 
pockets, and felt what a lot of money 
they would hold. And though the money 
did not come, there was the due prepara- 
tion for it. . It might come any day, for 
all they knew ; and what fools they must 
have looked, if their pockets would not 
hold it! In short, these men laid on 
their legs to march with empty pockets ; 
and march they did, as history shows, all 
the better for not having sixpence. ’ 

Though Hilary was so heartily liked, 
both in his own regiment and by the 
staff, time (which had failed for his trial) 
also failed for pity of the issue. The 
general had desired that as little as pos- 
sible should be said ; and even if any one 
had wished to argue, the hurry and bus- 
tle would have stopped his mouth. Lor- 
raine’s old comrades were far in advance ; 
and the staff, like a shuttle, was darting 
about ; and the hills and the valleys were 
clapping their hands to the happy accom- 
paniment.of the drum. 

Casting by every outward sign that he 
ever had been a soldier, Hilary Lorraine 
set forth on his sad retreat from this fine 
advance ; afoot, and bearing on his shoul- 
der a canvas bag on a truncheon of olive. 
He would not accept any knapsack, 
pouch, or soldier’s usage of any kind. 
He had lost all right to that, being now 
but a shattered young gentleman on his 
way home. 

However, in one way he showed good 
sense. By losing such a heap of the 
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ublic money, he had learned to look a 
ittle better after his own; so he drew 
every farthing that he could get of his 

father’s cash and his grandmother’s, but 
scorned to‘accept the arrears of his pay ; 
because he could not get them. 

Toaman of old, or of middle age, it 
has become (or it ought to become)a 
matter of very small account that he has 
thrown away his life. He has seen so 
many who have done the like (through 
indolence, pride, bad temper, reserve, 
timidity, or fool’s confidence — into which 
the most timid men generally rush), that 
he knows himself now to be a fine exam- 
ple, instead of standing forth asa very 
unpleasant exception tothe rule. And 
now, if he takes it all together, he finds 
many fellows who have done much worse, 
and seem all the better for it. Has he 
missed an appointment ? They cut down 
the salary. Did he bang his back-door 
ona rising man? Well, the man, since 
he rose, has forgotten his hosts. Has 
he married a shrew? She looks after 
his kitchen. Remembering and reflect- 
ing thus, almost any good man must re- 
fuse to be called, in the long run, a bigger 
fool than his neighbours. 

But a young man is not yet fate enough 
to know what human life is. He is sure 
that he sees by foresight all the things 
which, as they pass us, leave so little 
time for insight, and of which the only 
true view is the calm and pleasant retro- 
spect. And then, like a high-stepping 
colt brought suddenly on his knees, to a 
sense of Macadam, he flounders about in 
amazement so, that if the fatal damage 
is not done to him, he does it. 

Lorraine was not one of those who cry, 
as the poets of all present ages do— 
“Let the world stand still, because’ I 
don’t get on.” Nevertheless he was 
greatly downcast, to find his own little 
world so early brought to a sudden stand- 
still. Andit seems to be sadly true that 
the more of versatile quickness a man 
has in him, the less there remains to ex- 
pect of him, in the way of pith and sub- 
stance. But Hilary now was in no con- 
dition to go into any philosophies. He 
made up his mind to walk down to the 
sea, and take ship at some good seaport ; 
and having been pleased at Malaga by 
the kind, quiet ways of the people, and 
knowing the port to be unobserved by 
French and American cruisers, he 


thought that he might as well try his luck 
once more in that direction. 

Swift of foot as he was, and lightsome, 
when his heart was toward, he did not 
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get along very fast on this penitential 
journey. So that it was the ninth day or: 
the tenth, from his being turned out of 
the army, when he came once more to 
the “ Bridge of Echoes,” henceforth his 
“Bridge of Sighs” forever. Here he 
stopped and ate his supper, for his appe- 
tite was good again; and then he looked 
up and down the Zujar, and said to him- 
self what a fool he was. For lo! where 
Claudia had held him trembling over a 
fearful abyss of torrent (as it seemed by 
moonlight), there now was no more than 
nine inches of water, gliding along very 
pleasantly. These Spanish waters were 
out of his knowledge, as much as the 
Spanish ladies were; but though the 
springs might have been much higher a 
fortnight ago than they were now, Hilary 
could not help thinking that Claudia, in- 
stead of fainting on the verge, might 
have jumped over, at any moment, with- 
out spraining her very neat ankles. And 
then he remembered that it was this same 
beautiful and romantic girl who had 
proved to the satisfaction of the Spanish 
colonel that this was the only Zujar ford, 
for that river merged its name where it 
joined the longer and larger Guadalmez. 
Upon this question there long had arisen 
a hopeful dilemma in Hilary’s mind, 
which stated itself in this form. If this 
were the true Zujar ford, then surely the 
Spaniards, the natives of the country, 
were bound to apprise General Hill 
thereof. If this were not the Zujar ford, 
then the Spaniards were liable for the 
treasure beyond this place and as far as 
the true one. The latter was of course 
the stronger horn of the dilemma; but 
unluckily there arose against it a mighty 
monster of fact, quite strong enough to 
take even the Minotaur by the horns, 
Suppose the brave Spaniards to owe the 
money, it was impossible to suppose that 
they could pay it. 

This reflection gave Hilary such a pain 
in his side that he straightway dropped 
it. And beholding the vivid summer sky 
beginning to darken into summer blue, 
and the juts of the mountainous places 
preparing to throw light and shadow. 
lengthwise, and the simmering of the sun- 
heat sinking into white mists laid abroad, 
he made up his mind to put best foot 
foremost, and sleep at Monte ‘Argento. 
For he felt quite sure of the good-will 
and sympathy of that pure hidalgo, the 
noble Count of Zamora; and from the 
young Donnas he might learn something 
about his misadventure. He could not 
bring himself to believe that Claudia had 























been privy to the dastardly outrage upon 
himself. His nature was too frank and 
open to foster such mean ideas. Young 
ladies were the best and sweetest, the 
kindest and the largest-hearted, of created 
beings. So they were, and so they are; 
but all rules have exceptions. 

Hilary, as he walked up the hill (down 
which he had ridden so gallantly scarce- 
ly more than a fortnight since), was 
touched with many thinkings. The {fall 
of the sun (which falls and rises over us 
so magnanimously) had that power upon 
his body which it has on allthings. The 
sun was going; he had done his work, 
and was tired of looking at people; 
mount as you might, the sun was sinking, 
and disdained all shadows and oblation 
of memorial. 

Through the growth of darkness thus, 
and the urgency of froward trees (that 
could not fold their arms and go to sleep 
without some rustling), and all the many 
quiet sounds that nurse the repose of 
evening, Lorraine came to the heavy 
gates that had once secured the money. 
The porter knew him, and was glad to 
let in the young British officer, whose 
dollars leaping right and left had made 
him many household friends. But in the 
hall the old steward met him, and with 
many grave inclinations of his head and 
body, mourned that he could not receive 
the illustrious Senlior. 

“ There is in the castle no one now but 
my noble mistress the Donna Camilla. 
His Excellence the Count is away, far 
fromm home at the wars.” 

“And the young Lady Claudia, where 
is she? I beg your pardon, steward, if 
I ought not to ask the question.” 

For the ancient steward had turned 
away at the sound of Donna Claudia’s 
name ; and pretending to be very deaf, 
began to trim a lamp or two. 

“Will the Donna Camilla permit me 
to see her for one minute, or for two 
perhaps? Her father is from home; 
but you, Senhor steward, know what.is 
correct, and thus will act.” 

Hilary had not been so frightened at 
Ais own temerity in the deadly breach of 
Badajos as now when he felt himself 
softly slipping a brace of humble Eng- 
lish guineas into this lofty Spaniard’s 
palm. The steward, without knowing 
what he was about, except that he was 
trimming a very stubborn lamp, felt with 
his thumb that there must be a brace, 
and with contemptuous indignation let 
them slide into his pocket. 
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“ Senhor, I will do only what is right. 
I am of fifty years almost in this noble 
family. I am trusted, as I deserve. 
What I do is what the Count himself 
would do. But a very sad thing has hap- 
pened. We are obliged now to be most 
careful. The Senhor knows what the 
ladies are?” 

“Senhor steward, that is the very 
thing that I never do know. You know 
them well. But, alas! I do not.” 

“ Alas! I do,” said the steward, pant- 
ing, and longing to pour forth experi- 
ence; but he saw some women “peeping 
down-stairs, and took the upperhand of 
them. “ Senhor, it is not worth the know- 
ing. Ouraffairs are loftier. Go back, all 
you women, and prepare for bed. Have 
you not had your supper? Now, Senhor, 
in here for a minute, if you please; pa- 
tience passeth all things.” 

But Hilary’s patience itself was passed, 
as he waited in this little ante-room, ere 
the steward returned with the Donna 
Camilla, and, with a low bow, showed 
her in, and posted himself in a corner. 
Shé was dressed in pure white, which 
Hilary knew to be the mourning costume 
of the family. 

The hand which the young Andalusian 
lady offered was cold and trembling, and 
her aspect and manner were timid and 
abashed. 

“Begone!” she cried to the worthy 
steward, with a sudden indignation, which 
perhaps relieved her. ‘ What now shall 
I do?” said the steward to himself, with 
one hand spread upon his silver beard ; 
“is this one also to run away ?”’ 

“Begone!” said Camilla to him once 
more, looking so grand that he could 
only go; and then quietly bolting the old 
gentleman out. After which she re- 
turned to Hilary. 

**Senhor captain, I am very sorry to 
offer you any scenes of force. You have 
had too many from our family.” 

“1 do not understand you, Senhorita, 
From your family I have received noth- 
ing but kindness, hospitality, and love.” 

* Alas, Senhor! and heavy blows. Our 
proverb is, ‘ Love leads to blows ;’ and 
this was our return to you. But she is of 
our family no more.” 

“Tam ataloss. It is my stupidity. I 


do not know at all what is mednt.” 

“In sincerity, the cavalier has no sus- 
picion who smote down and robbed 
him ?” 

“Tn sincerity, the cavalier knows not ; 
although he would be very glad to know.” 
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“Is it possible? Oh the dark treach- 
ery! It was my cousin who struck you 
down; my sister who betrayed you.” 

“ Ah, well!” said Lorraine, in a mo- 
ment seeing how she trembled for his 
words, and how terribly she felt the 
shame; “if it be so, I am still in her 
debt. She saved my life once, and she 
spared it again. Now, as you see, I am 
none the worse. The only loser is the 
British government, which can well afford 
to pay.” 

“It is not so. The loss is ours, of 
honour, faith, and gratitude.” 

“T pray you not to take it so. Every- 
body knows that the fault was mine. 
And whatever has happened only serves 
me right.” 

“It served you aright for trusting us! 
It is tootrue. Itis a bitter saying. My 
father mourns, and I mourn. She never 
more will be his daughter, and never 
more my sister.” 

“TI pray you,” said Hilary, taking her 
hand, as she turned away to control her- 
self —‘“I pray you, Donna Camilla, to 
look at this little matter sensibly. I now 
understand the whole of it.. Your sister 
is of very warm and strong patriotic sen- 
timents. She felt that this money would 
do more good as the property of the far- 
tidas than as the pay of the British 
troops. And so she exerted herself to 
getit. All good Spaniards would have 
thought the same.” 

“ She exerted herself to disgrace her- 
self, and to disgrace her family. The 
money is not among the fartidas, but all 
in the bags of her cousin, Alcides, whom 
she has married without dispensation, 
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would have surrendered the whole of my 
i e—— ” 

“‘] pray you to pardon me,” Hilary an- 
swered. “Iam not accustomed to this 
sort of thing. Where are they now? 
Can I follow them ?” 

* Even a Spaniard could not find them. 
My brothers would not attempt it. Al- 
cides knows every in and out. He has 
hidden his prize in the mountains of the 
north.” 

“If that is so, I can only hasten to say 
farewell to the Spanish land.” 

“ To go away, and to never come back ! 
Is it possible that you could do that?” 

“Tt may bea bitter thing ; but I must 
try. Iam now on my way to Malaga. 
Being discharged from the British army, 
I have only to find my own way home.” 

“Tt cannot be; it never can be! Our 
officers lose a mule’s-load of money, or 
spend it at cards; and we keep them 
still, Senhor captain. You must have 
made some mistake. They never could 
discharge you.” 

“If there has been any mistake,” said 
Hilary, regaining his sweet smile, with his 
sense of humour, “it is on their part, not 
on mine. Discharged I am; and the 
British army, as well as the Spanish 
cause, must do their best to get on with- 
out me.” 

“ Saints of heaven! And you-will go, 
and never come back any more ?” 

“With the help of the saints, that is 
my hope. What other hope is left to 
me?” 

Camilla de Montalvan did not answer 
this question with her lips, but more than 
answered it with her eyes. She fell back 


and with my father’s sanction forged.!suddenly, as if with terror, into a great 
Can you make the best of that, Senhor?” | blue-velvet chair, and her black tresses. 


Hilary certainly could not make any- 
thing very good out of this. 
ful though his nature was, and tolerably 
magnanimous, he could not be expected 
to enjoy the treatment he had met with. 
To be knocked down and robbed was 
bad enough; to be disgraced was a great 
deal worse ; but to be cut out by a rival, 
betrayed into his power, and made to 
pay for his wedding with trust-money 
belonging to poor soldiers,— all this was 
enough to embitter even the sweet and 
kind nature of young Lorraine. There- 
fore his face was unlike itself, as he 
turned it away from the young Spanish 
lady, being much taken up with his own 
troubles, and not yet ready to make light 
of them. 

“Will you not speak to me, Senhor ? 
Iam not in any way guilty of this. I 


And cheer-! 


lay on her snowy arms, although her 
shapely neck reclined. Then witha gen- 
tle sigh, as if recovering from a troubled 
dream, she raised her eyes to Hilary’s, 
and let them dwell there long enough to 
make him wonder where he was. And he 
saw that he had but to speak the word to 
become the owner of grace and beauty, 
wealth, and rank in the Spanish army, 
and (at least for a time) true love, 

But, alas! a burned child dreads the 
fire. There still was a bump on Lor- 
raine’s head from the staff of Don Alci- 
des ; and Camilla’s eyes were too like 
Claudia’s to be trusted all at once. More- 
over, Hilary thought of Mabel, of all her 
goodness, and proven trust ; and Spanish 
ladies, though they might be queens, had 
no temptation forhimnow. And perhaps 





he thought —as quick men think of little 
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things unpleasantly — “I do not want a 
wife whose eyes will always be deeper 
than my own.” And so he resolved to 
be off as soon as it could be done politely. 

Camilla, having been disappointed 
more than once of love’s reply, clearly 
saw what was going on, and called her 
pride to the rescue. The cavalier should 
not say farewell to her; she would say it 
to the cavalier. Also, she would let him 
know one thing. 

“If you must leave us, Captain Lor- 
raine,.and return to your native land, you 
will at least permit me to do what my 
father would have done if he were at 
home —to send you with escort to Mal- 
aga. The roads are dangerous, You 
must not go alone.” 

“JT thank you. I am scarcely worth 
robbing now. 
of the bandit.” 

“You will grant me this last favour, I 
am sure, if I tell you one thing. It was 
not that wicked Claudia, who drew the 
iron from your wound.” 

“It was not the Donna Claudia! To 
whom then do I owe my life?” 

“Can you not, by any means, endeav- 
our to conjecture ?” 

“How glad I am!” he answered, as 
he kissed her cold and trembling hand. 
“ The lady to whom I owe my life is gen- 
tle, good, and truthful.” 

“There is no debt of life, Senhor. 
But would it have grieved you, now, if 
Claudia had done it? Then be assured 
that she did notdoit. Her manner never 
was to do anything good to any one. 
And yet, how wonderful are things! 
Everybody loved her. It is no good to 
be good, I fear. Pedro, you are at the 
door then, are you? You have taken 
care to hear everything. Go order a re- 
past for the cavalier of the best we have, 
and men and horses to conduct him to 
Malaga. Be quick, I say, and show no 
hesitation.” At her urgent words the 
steward went, yet grumbling and reluc- 
tant, and glancing over his shoulder all 
the way along the passage. “ How that 
old man amuses me!” she continued, to 
the wondering Hilary, who had never 
dreamed that she could speak sharply ; 
“ever since my sister’s disgrace he thinks 
that his duty is to watch me. Ah! what 
am I to be watched for ?” 

* Because,” said Hilary, “there is no 
Spaniard who would not long to steal the 
beautiful young Donna.” 

“No Spaniard shall ever do that. But 
‘haste ; you are in such hurry for the 
sunny land of Anglia.” 


I can sing in the presence 
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“T do not understand the Senhorita. 
Why should I hurry to my great disgrace ? 
I shall never hear the last of the money 
I have lost.” 

“Tis all money, money, money, in the 
noble England. But the friends of the 
captain need not mourn ; for the money 
was not his nor theirs.” 

This grandly philosophical, and most 
truly Spanish, view of the case destroyed 
poor Hilary’s last fond hope of any sense 
of a debt of honour on the part of the 
Montalvans. If the money lost had been 
Hilary’s own, the Count of Zamora (all 
compact of chivalry and rectitude) might 
havé discovered that he was bound to re- 
deem his daughter’s robbery. But as it 
stood, there was nosuch chance. Private 
honour is a mountain rill that does not 
always lead to any lake of public honesty. 
All Spaniards would bow to the will of 
the Lord that British guineas should slip 
into Spanish hands so providentially. 

“ We do not take such things just so,” 
said young Lorraine, quite sadly. “I 
must go home and restore the money. 
Donna Camilla, I must say farewell.” 

“You will come again when you are 
restored? ‘When you have proved that 
you did not take the money for yourself, 
Senhor, you will remember your Spanish 
friends ?” 

“I never shall forget my Spanish 
friends. To you I owe my life, and hold 
it (as long as | hold it) at your command.” 

“It is generously said, Senhor. Gener- 
osity always makes me weep. And so, 
farewell.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. 


IV.—SAVONAROLA AS A POLITICIAN. 


THE first great event which followed, 
in the public life of Florence, and at the 
same time in the history of Savonarola, 
upon the death of Lorenzo dei Medici was 
the very curious and picturesque episode 
of the visit of Charles of Anjou — Charles 
the Eighth of France —to the city of 
Florence. A more remarkable and excit- 
ing incident has seldom found a place in 
any record of the risks to which smail 
states are liable. There was no quarrel 
between Italy, so far as sucha general 
title could be given to the Italy of that 
day, and France. Certainly there was 
no quarrel between Florence and France. 
But there has scarcely ever been a time 
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when the many divisions, the contending it happened, his series of discourses 
cities, republics, and princedoms of Italy ; upon the building of Noah’s ark —that 
have not been a temptation to her bigger | spiritual house of refuge in which he had 
neighbours on every side of her. A entreated his hearers to take refuge — 
country so rich and splendid could scarce- | had come to an appropriate and striking 
ly fail to awaken covetings ; and nothing ! point which chimed in strangely with the 


could give more opportunity to the in- 
vader than the condition of this warring 
family, every member of which clung with 
desperation to its own precarious inde- 
pendence, though quite indifferent to the 
enslaving of its brethren. The immedi- 
ate cause of the French invasion was the 
usurpation of Ludovic the Moor, Ludo- 
vico Sforza, who had dethroned his own 
nephew, the rightful Duke of Milan, and 
reigned (like one of Shakespeare’s dukes), 
keeping this nephew in confinement. The 
wife of the imprisoned prince, however, 
was the daughter of the king of Naples, 
who threatened Ludovico continually, and 
disturbed himin the possession of his 
usurped and ill-gotten power. To put an 
effectual stop to this disturbance, Lu- 
dovico invited France in the per- 
son of her young and romantically- 
disposed monarch, to invade Italy and 
take Naples, a jewel worthy of even 
an imperial crown. France, history tells 
us —or at least all wise Frenchmen — 
resisted and disliked the enterprise ; but, 
strangely enough, Italy, the country 
threatened with invasion, invited it, and 
rejoiced in the prospect; and even eyes 
so penetrating as those of Savonarola saw 
a deliverer divinely sent in the uncouth 
figure of Charles of Anjou, the least 
comely of all knights-errant. Nothing 
could more clearly show the despairing 
disgust of the people with their princes 
and their governments than this univer- 
sal sentiment of welcome towards the 
foreign invader, who could scarcely fail 
to be the enemy of the commonweal. 
Lorenzo dei Medici had been dead about 
a year and a half, during which time his 
son Piero held a tottering sway in Flor- 
ence, when the French army crossed the 
Alps. The first news of their setting- 
out, exaggerated by all those popular 
tales of gigantic strength and barbarian 
ferocity which attach generally to all in- 
vaders, and which in those distant ages 
rumour gave full voice to, was received 
in Florence on one of the days when 
Savonarola preached in the Duomo; 
and thither the excited populace rushed 
to hear what he had to say about this 
terrible event. He nad already warned 


them of one who should come, like a 
new Cyrus, over the hills to punish the | 
wicked and purge Italy of her sins. As 
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event of which all his great congregation 
had just heard with excitement, agitation, 
and terror. “ Behold, I, even I, do bring 
a flood of waters on the earth,” were the 
words of histext. He gave it forth “with 
a terrible voice” over the heads of the 
hushed and awe-stricken multitude in the 
gloom of the great cathedral ; his voice 
sounded like sudden thunder, and a shud- 
der of painful interest and emotion rose 
through the vast assembly, moving the 
preacher as much as the hearers. He 
had prophesied the death of the tyrant, 
and Lorenzo was dead; he had prophe- 
sied the coming of this Cyrus ; and for a 
long time had held up, so to speak, over 
the head of the guilty city, that sword of 
the Lord, which was to avenge and de- 
stroy. Nowthe crisis andthe very mo- 
ment had come. The people, we are 
told, hurried through the streets after his 
discourse, “more dead than alive,” in 
gloomy silence, not venturing even to 
confide to each other the alarm that filled 
their souls. They had indeed almost 
wished for, almost invited, the new Cyrus, 
feeling that indefinable hope in his com- 
ing which, when human circumstances 
are desperate, every great change brings 
with it. That, however, which was but 
an agreeable excitement at a distance, 
became more appalling as it drew near. 
And soon other news arrived, which 
added to the terrible uncertainty of the 
districts which lay in the invader’s way, 
whether they were to regard him as the 
scourge of God or the great deliverer, 
both of which had been prophesied by 
the prophet. At the very beginning of 
the campaign the French dispersed the 
Neapolitan fleet, and, taking a small sea- 
side town, in which they had left a garri- 
son, sacked and destroyed the unhappy 
little place ; a terrible example and warn- 
ing to ali others. This bappened when 
Charles was making his way across the 
flats of Lombardy ; and Florence was the 
next stage in his progress. The town 
was rich, splendid, tempting in every 
way to the northern invader. The fight- 
ing men who had so often defended it 
were out of fashion ; the Magnifico was 
no longer a firm and wise Lorenzo, but 
wavering and foolish ; and the town itself 
watched its ruler like the unwilling cap- 
tive it was, on the strain to catch the 
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moment when it might twitch the chain 
by which he held it out of his unwary 
hand. This moment came very soon. 
Piero, in his fright, went out to meet his 
fate. When he heafd of Charles’s ap- 
proach, he hurried to meet him, and, with 
signal folly, by way of propitiating the 
invader, put the only defences the inter- 
mediate country possessed into his hands, 
thus opening to Charles the way to the 
city without securing any conditions of 
compensation or guarantees of peace. 
When the news of this base surrender 
reached Florence the whole city was in 
an uproar. Terror and indignation and 
passionate patriotism all united to make 
the populace half frantic with excitement. 
That fear which even the bravest may be 
permitted to feel for the fate of a great city 
full of helpless and unwarlike persons in 
the hands of a conqueror, mingling with 
the exasperation of a proud people be- 
trayed, brought on one of those paroxysms 
of popular frenzy in which the mob is 
capable of almost anything — of heroic 
and sublime self-defence, or of mad li- 
cense, carnage, and anarchy, according to 
the touch which sways it. Mutterings 
against the rich citizens who had made 
their wealth by oppression — against the 
partisans of the Medici party, the betray- 
ers of the State — and against all rulers 
and authority —along with a feverish 
impatience to protect Florence, rose 
among the crowds like the gathering 
of a tempest. But, leaderless, coun- 
selless, as they were, one impulse 
swayed the people. They knew of one 
man at least whose voice was to be trusted, 
who would speak to them boldly and free- 
ly, without fear or favour —a man so deep 
in the councils of heaven that he had seen 
all along this trouble coming. With one 
accord they rushed to the cathedral. 
“ Such a dense mass of people had never 
been seen in it: they were so closely 
packed that noone clould stir.” The man 
in the pulpit, to whom they all looked, 
might no doubt have led that dark moving 
mass — Italian crowd of men, always re- 
markable to behold, thronging there in 
all the dim corners, scarcely visible ex- 
cept by the thrill of breath and motion, the 
gleam of dark eyes and stern faces — to 
meet the invader, and perhaps by miracu- 
lous momentary passion to turn him back ; 
or might, with a spirit more congenial to 
the time and place, have oy Just the 
stimulus that was wanted to make the 
injured people avenge itself terribly upon 
its tyrants. He did neither. Stretching 


out his arms over the crowd, with all the 
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emotion of one who shared their every 
tremor and pang, he called out to them to 
repent and pray. The scourge had come, 
the blow had descended ; but yet Florence 
was in the hand of a God never slow to 
pardon. “Repent,” he cried, “for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” and 
again, “Pardon, O Lord, pardon those 
Florentines who desire to be Thine.” 
This was how Savonarola took the tide 
at its flood. He might have made him- 
self autocrat — dictator — and so, indeed, 
for a time he was —and taken whatever 
revenge he pleased upon his enemies; 
but the only revenge he demanded was 
upon themselves, whose sins had caused 
this chastisement; and the remedy was 
reformation, not of the State only, but of 
every individual. The excited mass 
calmed down under this wonderful appeal. 
Their vows of vengeance against their be- 
trayers died ontheir lips. In gravity and 
humility they dispersed to await the event, , 
whatever it might be, with something like 
national dignity. The best men of the city, 
so long kept under, came tothe front in 
this moment of general agitation; and 
the sense of tremendous danger —dan- 
ger unspeakable, yet not unmixed with 
hope — fortunately subdued all dissen- 
sions among the bodies who still had 
power to do their best — to do something 
for the salvation of the city. While the 
Signory and their counsellors consulted, 
Savonarola held the populace as in a 
leash. He kept calm within the walls, 
whatever might be without, absolutely 
preventing, not only domestic tumult and 
anarchy, but those sudden and wild ex- 
periments of government which are as 
dangerous. The first excitement having 
been thus mastered, the city appointed 
another solemn deputation to go to 
Charles, and do all that was possible to 
be done to mend matters. One of these 
ambassadors, and the most important, 
was Savonarola. Before setting out he 
delivered another great sermon. “ The 
Lord has heard your prayers, and caused 
a great revolution to end peaceably,” he 
said. “If you would have the Lord con- 
tinue his mercy to you, be merciful to 
your brethren, your friends — even your 
enemies. The Lord has said to you, ‘I 
will have mercy.’ Woe to them that dis- 
obey Him!” When he had left this 
solemn charge upon his great flock, the 
prophet turned, with a precaution in 
which there seems a certaim humorous 
kindness, to the smaller immediate band 
of his followers, which had its special 
dangets too. He called the brethrer of 
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San Marco together in chapter, and 
warned them not to go about boasting 
that their prior was the ambassador of 
Florence to the king, but rather to keep 
within their convent-walls and help him 
with their prayers. 

Thus he set out on his mission. The 
reader need not be told Burlamacchi’s 
simple tale of the miraculous draught of 
fishes brought into the net of the unwill- 
ing fisher at Librafratta, who was sent 
out in a storm to catch fish for the Padre’s 
dinner — a miracle quite unnecessary, by 
the way, since the simple historian him- 
self adds that Savonarola ate nothing but 
an egg. He travelled on foot, with a few 
companions chosen from among his own 
monks, his noble colleagues in the mis- 
sion having gone on before. These men, 
among whom was Piero Capponi, one of 
the most noble of living Florentines, had 
already had their interview with the king 

before the monks arrived. But the chief 
result they seemed to have obtained was 
to scare Piero dei Medici, who still lin- 
gered, after his ignoble bargain, among 
the hangers-on of Charles, and whom the 
arrival of a new Florentine embassy, 
elected independently of himself, and 
coming to protest against his shameful 
doings, woke up at once to the despera- 
tion of his own cause. At sight of them 
he hurried off back to Florence, where he 
was refused admission to the palace of 
the Signoria, except as a private individ- 
ual, and finally driven out of the city, not 
without tumults and some bloodshed. 
Capponi and the rest, however, made lit- 
tle of Charles, who would promise noth- 
ing, and. postponed all negotiation until 
he should be in Florence. With this 
most unsatisfactory decision they re- 
turned, full of fear and trouble, to the agi- 
tated city, which had begun to sack a 
few palaces, and fall upon a few Medici, 
by way of spending that overplus of ex- 
citement which now there was no preach- 
er in the Duomo to still by his voice. 

It was then that Savonarola reached 
the camp. Perhaps he thought his mis- 
sion would be more successful were it 
unmingled with the arguments and nego- 
tiations of the statesmen, with which, in- 
deed, it had nothing to do. He saluted 
Charles, when introduced to his presence, 
as the “ great servant of Divine Justice.” 
As such the preacher had always regard- 
ed this king, who in himself was not great. 
And Charles was full of curivsity to see 
the man who had given him so elevated 
a mission, who hid described him as the 
mew Cyrus, the scourge of the wicked, 
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the deliverer of the righteous. There 
was not, however, much food for vanity 
in Savonarola’s address. He told the 
king, indeed, that years before, this visi- 
tation had been revealed to him, and bade 
him enter —_ gladly into Florence as 
the avenger of Him who triumphed on 
the cross. ‘ Nevertheless, most Chris- 
tian king, listen to my words,” said the 
prophet. “God’s unworthy servant, to 
whom this has been revealed, warns and 
admonishes thee, by God’s authority, 
that according to his example thou 
shouldst show mercy everywhere, and 
especially in Florence where (though 
there are many sinners) He has many 
servants and handmaidens, both in the 
world and in the cloister, for whose sake 
itis thy duty to spare the city.... In 
God’s name I exhort and admonish thee 
to help and defend the innocents, the 
widows and orphans, and poor, and above 
all modesty and purity.... In God’s 
name I admonish thee to pardon the of- 
fences of the Florentines and other peo- 
ple who may have offended thee.... 
Remember thy Saviour, who, hanging on 
the cross, pardoned. His murderers. 
Which things if thou doest, O king, God 
will increase thy kingdom, and give thee 
victory.* ... But if thou dost forget the 
work for which the Lord sends thee, He 
will then choose another to fulfil it, and 
will let the hand of His wrath fall upon 
thee, and will punish thee with terrible 
scourges. All this I say to thee in the 
name of the Lord.” 
So spake the prophets to the ancient 
kings, who were, perhaps, scarcely more 
appropriate executors of the divine will 
than Charles of Anjou. The king and his 
generals were moved by this remarkable 
address, and though no promises were 
made to Savonarola any more than to his 
colleagues, he returned with better hopes, 
and brought a little comfort with him to 
the gloomy and agitated city, in which 
his very presence was of itself a strength. 
He returned at once to his congenial 
work, restraining the people as he only 
could, speaking to them of mercy and 
judgment, of peace and brotherhood, 
while war and all its tumults were so 
near, and when any unguarded blaze of 
popular wrath might at any moment have 


* Padre Marchese himself here pauses to remark 
how strange to the ears of the Frenchmen it must have 
been to hear that this manifestly-unjust invasion had 
been predicted by Savonarola, and was recognized by 
him as a divine mission. This, however, is a complica- 
tion of the matter which had no share in the straight- 
forward comtemplation of the event, from one side 
oaly, which was natural to Savonarola. 
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destroyed the city, and given to history a 
sack of Florence with all its inevitable 
horrors. 

Meanwhile Capponi and his colleagues 
made all the hasty preparations they could 
for a desperate resistance, should the 
worst come to the worst. In this condition 
of affairs, Florence had to do what many 
an individual has to do in the exigencies 
of private life, to decorate her streets and 
throw wide her gates, and prepare pag- 
eants of welcome for the insolent visitor, 
whose very smile was an offence, but 
who, if offended, had strength enough to 
crush her under his heel, and make her 
streets run with blood. A more exciting 
moment could not be imagined. All the 
available troops the republic could col- 
lect lay unseen in peaceful cloisters and 
in the depths of the great oid palaces, 
ready for instant action if need were, 
when the great bell shouid ring; the 
houses were filled with ammunition and 
provisions, even with materials for bar- 
ricades (the idea of which we are told, 
was first picked up by the French in this 
strange visit); and over all these grim 
preparations waved the flags, the tapes- 
tries on the balconies, the awnings over 
the streets. It was November, probably 
one of those grim, grey days which the 
city of Florence has her share of, and 
with which her grave and stern splendour 
is not uncongenial —for it rained when 
the cortége marched in at the gate of San 
Frediano, and across the turbid river to 
the Medicean palace in the Via Larga, 
where everything had been prepared with 
due magnificence for the king’s lodg- 
ings, and where all the costly and beau- 
tiful art-collections made by the great 
Lorenzo and his wealthy predecessors 
were. The visit lasted for ten days, and 
during that time it may well be supposed 
how hard the struggle was to keep the 
people in subjection, to prevent all feuds 
among themselves, and all needless irri- 
tation of the triumphant and probably in- 
solent strangers, who though they pro- 
fessed to be friendly visitors, yet felt 
themselves conquerors, and would have 
liked nothing better than to have been 
let loose upon the magnificent city. 
Once, indeed, during their stay an inci- 
dent occurred which showed the French- 
men that all the strength was not on their 
side, nor the danger upon that of the 
Florentines. “‘ Whether by accident or 
design,” says Professor Villari, with a 
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had appeared at one of the gates: the 
great bell tolled continuously, the streets 
were all in motion, the people in a state 
of furious excitement; the very earth 
seemed to bring forth armed men, all 
hastening to the piazza; the gates of the 
palaces were closed, the towers were 
armed, and barricades prepared in the 
Streets. .. . It was soon found that the 
report was false, and the tumult subsided 
as rapidly as it had arisen. But a deep 
impression was made on the minds of 
the foreigners.” 

This the reader will easily believe who 
has ever beheld a scene of popular ex- 
citement, even on a much less warlike 
age and occasion in the lofty and narrow 
streets of an Italian city. The great bell 
clanging from the old tower, the cow 
lowing, as the Florentines said, in famil- 
iar fondness — was a sound known over 
all the city ; and it is one which would 
rouse Florence now as well as then. I 
remember the look of these streets on the 
morning of a much less different revolu- 
tion, that of ’59, when, in comparative 
silencé, without bell to rouse them, or 
visible token for their gathering, the 
tramp of men suddenly filled the streets, 
and crowds emerged into the piazza— 
crowds so unlike the crowds of other 
places, no flutter of women or children 
about, a dark moving throng of men. 
Even the crowd of a market-day, when 
there is nothing more alarming than a 
mass of loud-talking, gesticulating conta- 
dini and townsmen mingled together in 
the great noble square, is sufficient of 
itself” to give an idea of what the scene 
was when, by all the narrow ways, the 
citizens were pouring into that general 
centre, and every strait street looked like 
the gate of a castle, at which three could 
defy athousand. Perhaps it is a relic of 
those stormy times which keeps the fem- 
inine element so much out of the Floren- 
tine crowd, even in its most peaceful 
aspect, and thus confers upon the most 
harmless throng an air of dark force and 
purpose, of something about to be done, 
which helps the modern spectator better 
than anything else to realize the passion- 
ate scenes of former times. 

Charles the Eighth was hard to get rid 
of. Not only the ordinary motives which 
tempted the invader of those fighting 
days, cupidity and thirst for conquest, 
but also the fact that Piero dei Medici 
was praying for his help on one side, 


graphic force not usual to his dull though ' while the republic, firmly holding by its 
valuable narrative, “a report was spread newly-regained liberty, faced him on the 


through the town that Piero dei Medici other, kept the French negotiators in a_ 
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dubious mood. Their own position was took out a little leaden crucifix which he 


not without its dangers. The escape o 
some prisoners whom the French were 
leading bound through the streets —an 
incident which has been used with much 
effect in the noble fiction of “ Romola ” — 
roused the inhabitants of the Burgo 
Ognisanti to such a pitch of indignation, 
that in a sudden fury of assault, from 
windows and doors, and a hundred points 
of vantage, they fell on the redoubtable 
Swiss, the finest infantry in the world, 
and drove these mountaineers so sharply 
to their defences, that even the brave 
Swiss trembled at the thought of “a city 
which the sound of a bell could convert 
into an armed castle,” and where it might 
chance that they should find themselves 
shut up, with every window and every 
street-corner pouring forth a fiery hail 
upon them. This impression made upon 
the minds of his soldiers, helped Charles 
to see more clearly; but yet at the very 
last moment his pride and obstinacy came 
uppermost, and the king, turning furi- 
ously away when his u/tzmatum was re- 
jected by the Florentines, broke up the 
negotiations by exclaiming, “Then we 
shall sound our trumpets.” “And we 
our bells!” cried brave Piero Capponi, 
snatching the insulting treaty, which he 
had just in the name of Florence reject- 
ed, from the secretary’s hand, and tear- 
ing it in pieces. This outburst of patri- 
otic impatience driven desperate brought 
the Frenchmen to their senses. 


Lo strepito dell’ armi e de’ cavalli 
Non poté far che non fossi sentita 
La voce d’ un Cappon fra cento Galli. 


(The din of arms could not prevent our 
Capon’s voice from sounding high above 
a hundred cocks.) — Galli, cocks. 

This is the account of the historians. 
Burlamacchi’s story gives a different view 
of the transaction. According to him, 
Capponi’s bold speech so roused the rage 
of the king, that he at once decided to 
sack the city; and Savonarola, almost 
forcing his way into the palace, had to be 
brought on the scene to frighten and sub- 
due Charles before this cruel purpose 
was abandoned. The narrative is won- 
derfully picturesque, and no doubt refers 
to an actual interview, which took placea 
little later, when Savonarola was sent to 
expedite by all the arguments in his 
power the king’s departure from the city. 
* When he saw the servant of God,” says 
Burlamacchi, “‘ according to the custom 


f| carried always about him, and holding it 


up to the king, said, ‘This is He who 
made heaven and earth. Honour not 
me, but honour Him who is King of 
kings, Lord of lords, and who makes the 
world to tremble, and gives victory to 
princes according to His will and justice. 
He punishes and destroys impious and 
unjust kings; and He will destroy thee 
with all thy army, if thou dost not give 
up thy cruel purpose, and annul the plan 
thou hast formed against this city.... 
Knowest thou not that it matters little to 
the Lord whether He gets the victory 
with few or with many? Have you for- 
gotten what He did to Sennacherib, the 
proud king of the Assyrians? or how, 
when Moses prayed, Joshua and the peo- 
ple overcame their enemies? So shall 
it be done tothee ...’ Thus spoke the 
Padre to the king, filling him with terror, 
and threatening him, in the name of God, 
always with the crucifix in his hand. 
And he spoke with so much power and 
effect, that all who were present were 
struck with dismay and terror, and the 
king and his ministers were moved to 
tears. Then the Padre took the king 
by the hand, and said to him, ‘ Sacred 
Majesty, know that it is God’s will that 
thou shouldst leave the city without mak- 
ing any other change, otherwise thou and 
thy army will here lay down your lives.’ ” 

Thus Burlamacchi describes the last 
scene, before Charles unwillingly passed 
on his way. On the 26th of November, 
the city got rid of its troublesome and 
dangerous visitor, without any more seri- 
ous cost than that of the Medicean art- 
treasures, and all the beautiful things 
with which the palace had been decked 
for the king’s reception. The French 
“looted ” — to use a modern word — the 
princely house in which — had been 
lodged, plundering it from hall to garret, 
valets and barons, and the king himself, 
taking share in the spoil. But this was a 
small fine to pay for the comfort of get- 
ting free of so great a danger and embar- 
rassment. And when the tramp of the 
departing army had died on the air— 
when Florence breathed freely, and the 
agitated people could pause and reckon 
their gains and losses — it then appeared 
that the Scourge of God, which had only 
been waved innoxiously, as it were, over 
their heads, had brought benefit and 
blessing unawares, as their prophet had 
ever promised. When the danger was 





of the king of France, he rose to show 
. him respect. But the servant of God 


over, and the excitement began to sub- 
side, Florence opened her eyes to find 
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that a great revolution had happened in 
her history. The Medici were gone — 
their power, built up kp 5 and so 
wisely, had vanished and disappeared in 
a moment. Piero might bluster or 
threaten outside the gates, but within he 
had no power. Once more, after the 
lapse of years, the Florentines were free. 

The old machinery of government, how- 
ever — the most cumbrous of all the sys- 
tems in Italy, and affording more scope 
for the tyranny of a faction than for the 
wide freedom at which theoretically it 
aimed —had fallen rusty and out of 
gear: and the first thing to be done was 
to decide upon some possible way by 
which the vessel of state might again be 
got under pilotage. In former times, the 
first step to be taken in such an emer- 
gency was to call a farlamento —a vague 
mob who assembled in the piazza without 
check upon its pretensions, or even guar- 
antee of citizenship —a mob which it was 
very easy to leaven with noisy men here 
and there, good for leading the voices of 
the rest, and suggesting the hasty de- 
cisions in which every mob delights. 
Such a vague, foolish, popular assembly 
had invariably committed the sovereign 
power into the hands that were most 
clever in managing it, the dominant party, 
whatever that might be; and with its 
facile vote and ready confidence, had 
fallen into a mere farce and laughable 
parody of a popular institution, the mas- 
querade under which despotism disported 
itself, What other way than this farce 
of popular election — with its da/za, its 
cheerful giving over of the freedom of 
Florence to the strongest, the loudest- 
voiced and most specious claimant, and 
allits fictitious appearance of spontaneity 
—could be found ?— what was to be put 
inits place? This the city began to ask 
itself with one mind, great and small dis- 
cussing the point, anda great deal of 
agitation accompanying the discussion. 
Italy was at this period the only country 
in the world in which politics, as we un- 
derstand the word, can be said to have 
existed at all. No other race was as yet 
sufficiently advanced in civilization, or 
powerful in habit, to have time for the 
consideration of constitutional questions 
or theories of government. But the land 
of Machiavelli was already an adept in 
such theories ; and Machiavelli himself, 
if not already a notable personage, was 
at that moment, with all his wisdom un- 
developed in his young head, moving 
about the streets of this very Florence, 
and waiting for his time to strike in, and 
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take his part in all the debates and curi- 
ous questions which possessed the pop- 
ular mind. Professor Villari furnishes 
us with a glimpse of Italian feeling on 


brief 


this subject, which is fortunately 
enough to quote : — 


There existed in the breasts of the Floren- 
tines such an innate love of liberty, that when 
unable to enter freely into discussions in the 
councils, they retired to their closets to reason 
on affairs of State, and to create political 
science. In consulting their works, we always 
find that they begin by laying down this doc- 
trine— that the greatest felicity which man 
can hope to find on earth, is to have a share 
in the government of his country. . . . Start- 
ing from the one idea, that to govern is the 
greatest happiness, that which man most de- 
sires—it naturally follows that all would 
aspire to it, that all would be desirous to hold 
the reins of government in their native land, 
and that every man would strive to attain 
this, however it might injure other men, 
Such principles must naturally give rise to the 
danger of relapsing into tyranny, as happened 
in almost all the governments of Italy. To 
the question, What is a perfect government ? 
the whole school of Italian politicians had 
but one answer —that in which no tyranny 
can exist. And what is the form of govern- 
ment in which tyranny cannot exist? That 
which shall be so regulated as to satisfy at 
one and the same time all the passions of all 
orders of the citizens. In every city, they 
said, there will be a few who will try to rule 
over all; the oftimati (patricians) will strive 
for honours, the people for liberty. Hence 
they desired to have a mixed government, 
uniting in itself the various interests of mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, so as to 
satisfy the ambitious, the ofimati, and the 
people, and by such means they hoped that 
secure liberty would be established. 


When the Florentines, full of these 
sentiments, found themselves at last re- 
lieved from all intruders, and from the 
one supreme family which, in spite of 
their struggles, had ruled them for the 
last sixty years, they immediately rushed 
with a certain enjoyment into the pre- 
liminaries of reconstruction, debating 
among themselves (as unfortunately we 
have more than once seen done in later 
days) the ideal constitution which should 
make all men, or at least the Florentines, 
happy. But the delight of thus reform- 
ing the constitution of a State is a dan- 
gerous one, and it is evident that all 
ordinary affairs stood still in Florence 
while the Signoria and their counsellors, 
the most important citizens, endeavoured 
to come toa decision, and to make up 
their minds whether the new constitution 
should-resemble that of Venice, or should 
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be merely a reconstruction of the ancient 
system. During the earlier part of these 
discussions Savonarola did not interfere 
with the statesmen whose business it was, 
but went on with his usual occupations, 
exercising all his influence and power 
over the mind of Florence to make the 
populace tranquil, to encourage the peo- 
ple in that way of well-doing which he 
believed had been the means of their pres- 
ervation from the invader, and to relieve 
the poverty and distress which abounded 
in the city. For the latter object he en- 
treated the rich to make personal sacri- 
fices — to give up their pomp and pleas- 
ures, to apply to the service of the poor 
the money which they would have spent 
upon education at the university of Pisa, 
then temporarily closed, Pisa being still 
in rebellion and revolution; and; going 
further still, with a liberality and good 
sense such as is conventionally supposed 
to be unusual in churchmen, he entreated 
that the building of costly churches and 
convents might be discontinued, and that 
the very plate and decorations of the 
church might be sacrificed to relieve the 
general distress. “ But, above all,” he 
added, “let some settlement be come to 
by which the shops can be reopened and 
work found for the people.” As the days 
passed on, and no decision was made, the 
smouldering energy within him took fire. 
Though it was not his business, he could 
not stand by any longer and see the com- 
fort and power of the city endangered by 
delay. Suddenly, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, a fortnight after the departure of the 
French, he introduced the subject in his 
sermon, and with great force and earnest- 
ness pressed upon his hearers the exam- 
ple of Venice, and recommended the for- 
mation of a great councilon the Venetian 
model as the best thing for Florence. 
“Your reform must begin with things 
spiritual, which are superior to all that is 
material, which constitute the rule of life, 
and are life itself,” he said; and he 
quoted with admirable effect the saying 
of Cosimo dei Medici, that “States are 
not governed by Paternosters,” to show 
that this sentiment was the sentiment of 
tyrants, enemies of the commonweal, and 
not of loyal citizens. “If you wish to 
have a good government,” he added, “it 
must be derived from God,” and with 
this preface he threw the full weight of 
his support into the proposal of the popu- 
lar party. 

This, it is evident, at once decided the 
question. The discussions which had 
been going on fruitlessly for all these 
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wintry days, in the midst of a bewildered 
and anxious community, which scarcely 
knew what side it ought to take, suddenly 
cleared up and came to a conclusion. 
The people, delighted to have the ques- 
tion settled, shouted through the streets 
for the great council after the fashion of 
the Venetians. A great “ meeting,” as we 
should now call it (and the word has by 
this time got transplanted into all lan- 
guages) of men— women and children 
being excluded —was held soon after in 
the cathedral. With evident agitation 
and emotion the great preacher went into 
the pulpit. He told his immense and 
eager audience that the time had come 
which he had predicted, that all had hap- 
pened which he had announced to them, 
and that nowit remained for themselves 
to decide what their future fate should 
be. “There now begins,” he said, “a 
new era for your city. In your hands 
lies your own fate. Your future will be 
what you choose it to be —great, noble, 
strong, well-cemented, envied ; or wexk, 
torn asunder, abject, unhappy, under 
the oppression of a worse servitude. By 
this time you have learned to know by 
what arts freedom is repressed and those 
by which it is regained and preserved, 
and that corruption, pleasures, and pas- 
times have often reduced the city to 
misery. Examine, then, your judgment, 
gather the fruits of experience out of 
misfortune, and so use them that freedom 
henceforward may not be the privilege 
of the few for the oppression of many, 
but a universal benefit, the patrimony of 
all citizens whose age and worth entitle 
them to possess it.” These noble and 
dignified words add a consecration of 
highest and wisest patriotism to the 
sacred associations of that dim, splendid 
Duomo of Florence, from which many a 
day the preacher had sent his hearers 
pierced to the heart by pricks of con- 
science, by deep repentance and tender 
pity: where he had brought about a 
spiritual revolution, and restrained by 
spiritual means alone a most turbulent 
people ; and from whence now he sent 
his fellow-citizens in a glow of patriotic 
excitement, bent on securing their free- 
dom and guarding it forever. Alas, that 
eternity is brief which hangs upon the 
sentiments of any multitude! but not 
less noble on that account is the impulse, 
not less great the hand that gave it. 
Savonarola had not attempted to intrude 
‘himself into the political world, or to 
leave his own range of subjects, his owa 
still nobler cares and occupations, at his 
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own will. He had kept within the modest 
shade of his cloister, except when the 
call of his countrymen brought him forth, 
spending his life between that seclusion 
and the publicity of the pulpit, where he 
did what an army could scarcely have 
done — kept the peace; and swayed the 
soul of Florence from wrath and civil 
strife to judgment and mercy, the only 
real foundations, as he taught, of national 
prosperity andcalm. Butas he had gone 
to the invader at the call of the people to 
bid him come, and to bid him go—so 
now he stepped forth, when necessity was, 
to cut the knot of opinion and give the 
powerful aid of his advocacy to what he 
held to be the best of political systems. 
The Medicean party — still secretly ex- 
isting, though cowed, and not daring to 
make themselves known —the ambitious, 
the lovers of the old régime, and those 
bigoted conservatives, who love no 
change, even when it is for the better, 
had kept up a kind of struggle up to this 
moment ; but against Savonarola they 
could not keep up any struggle. The 
effect of his recommendation was so 
reat and so instantaneous that without 
urther difficulty the thing was done. 
His first sermon on the subject was 
preached on the 12th of December, and 
by the 23rd of the same month this settle- 
ment of political affairs was finally agreed 
to by all parties ; the Consiglio Maggiore, 
the great council after the manner of the 
Venetians, was instituted ; and after all 
these contentions and arguments there 
ensued a moment of peace. 

It is scarcely consistent with my pur- 
pose to enter here into any detailed de- 
scription of the elaborate system of gov- 
ernment in Florence. So elaborate was 
it, and so curiously contrived to make 
opportunities for despotism in the midst 
of every appearance of democratic free- 
dom, that the complicated structure is 
most difficult to understand. The new 
system was less elaborate, but so many 
of the old names and old offices were re- 
tained, that it is still somewhat difficult 
to follow and fathom it. The great coun- 
cil, however, instituted by Savonarola, 
and consisting nominally of all the citi- 
zens ot Florence, in reality embraced but 
asmall number of them. It was not, as 
in Venice, confined to persons of noble 
birth, but to the class of citizens entitled 
benefiziati. These benefiziati were, as their 
name implies, a class already distin- 
guished among their neighbours. To 
become one of them it was necessary to 
have been elected to some civic office, 





great or small; the privilege descended 
to sons and grandsons only, so that the 
entire body consisted of the seduti, or 
those who had actually sa¢in some chair 
of magistracy, and the veduti, those who 
without acting had been seem, or elected 
to similar office—and their immediate 
descendants.* Thus it will be seen that 
the large democratic conception of a 
council of all the people dwindles at once 
into reasonableness and _ practicability, 
and that in reality it was to the judgment 
of select and experienced men, already 
aware, in their own persons, or in those 
of their fathers, of the risks and condi- 
tions of rule, that power was thus given. 
In a population of 90,000 there were but 
3,200 dbenefiziati, still a very large parlia- 
ment certainly ; but this body was again 
sterzato, or divided into three sections, 
each division holding office for six 
months in turn; and no man under twen- 
ty-nine was eligible for the great council. 
Another smaller body, composed of citi- 
zens of not less than forty years of age, 
called the Ottanta, or eighty, were ap- 
pointed at the same time to form a kind 
of second chamber, senate, or house of 
peers, and the old Signory, who bore 
office but two months at a time, were 
stillretained. The rules of this hierarchy 
are strange enough to modern eyes, and 
embody a complete reversal of our parlia- 
mentary customs. In Florence, under 
the new régime, the Signory proposed, 


.the Ottanta discussed, the great council, 


or house of commons, voted only in si- 
lence. The last was the final tribunal in 
all questions of government, but its mem- 
bers were only permitted to speak bya 
special call from the Signory, and never 
against a measure proposed; notwith- 
standing that it was their all-powerful 
vote which decided anything —a very 
strange and apparently cumbrous ar- 
rangement. 

Still more strange, however, was the 
mode in which ail the laws passed by 
these three states of the realm were really 
introduced. It was Savonarola from his 
pulpit in the Duomo, or in the church of 
San Marco, who first laid them before 
the eager city. Without abandoning his 
own sacred. subjects, without for a mo- 
ment becoming secular, or giving up his 
high position as a prophet and messen- 
ger of God, this extraordinary man set 


* In order to afford entrance to the ambitious into 
this privileged class it had been usual in many cases to 
draw two names for each vacant appointment, one of 
which was seduto, or actually drawn for the office; the 
other complimentarily veduto, seen or made visible. 
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forth his scheme of taxation, his proposal this extraordinary and unprecedented 
for a general amnesty, and, perhaps prophetical rule was as completely a des- 
most important of all, his plan for a final potism as it had been in Lorenzo’s or in 
court of judicial appeal against the sen-|Cosimo’s time. To him it was the reign 
tences of the Otto, who were then the of God, whose will was conveyed to His 
supreme judges of all cases, both politi- | people through his own unworthy lips ; 
cal and criminal, banishing, imprisoning, |and at the same time the reign of the 
and confiscating at their pleasure, with- | people, whose hearts God turned to 
out any check upon their proceedings. It | accept that will of His, in which lay their 
is scarcely possible to imagine a more cu- Salvation. Noble, generous, and great — 
rious state of affairs. The preacher pro- and, what is more wonderful, wise — were 
pounded the laws with all the conscious- | the laws thus made for Florence, dictated 
ness in him and about him of a divine in-| by the purest patriotism, and by a mind 
spiration ; the people listened —the great utterly elevated above all thoughts of 
mass of them, I suppose, as thoroughly | aggrandizement, either personal or eccle- 


convinced that God had spoken by His 
servant, as was that humble yet bold ser- 
vant himself — while the judicious no 
doubt pondered, and the statesmen criti- 
cised. Had Lorenzo been alive, and a 
really great and patriotic prince, I can- 
not imagine a more splendid kind of des- 
potism than these two men might have 
made between them —the preacher thus 
proposing, expounding, giving out his 
great new projects of government to the 
people ; and the wary prince behind, 
noting everything, watching the effect 
produced and how the current of opinion 
turned, taking advantage at once of the 
enthusiasm of the mass and the com- 
ments of the wiser minority, himself 
committed to no definite action till all 
had been weighed and pondered. For 
a little while this was really how govern- 


siastical. Savonarola employed his power 
for no end but the benefit of the people — 
‘to enrich or advance his order, his 
‘church, or his special convent would 
never seem to have entered his mind; 
His enemies say that he loved power, and 
‘to those minds which are unable .to com- 
prehend his strong conviction that God 
‘spoke by him, this is a welcome explana- 
‘nation of a character otherwise incom- 
prehensible. Butit scarcely seems to me 
‘possible that any spectator of a more 
sympathetic understanding could thus 
‘misjudge Savonarola. He ruled like the 
ideal tyrant of the poetic imagination — 
‘his heart full of God and the people, 
| without a corner in it for himself, or any 
‘time to waste upon that atom of human- 
lity. But this sway, though more noble 
| perhaps than any other mission which 


ment went on in Florence; the original'the soul can conceive, was impossible. 
impulse in everything came from Savona- | Nature, always cognisant of the meaner 
rola. It is scarcely possible to believe | possibilities with which she is more 
that he was not in his turn, at least to familiar, prohibits it, except by moments 
some degree, advised and prompted by the | when the great soul takes her by sur- 
statesmen who were at the same time his | prise, and the whole world is momentarily 
followers. But nothing of this appears,'’subdued. This was the case in Florence 
if it existed ; and there is nothing in the for two years. One of the greatest and 
wonderful story to contradict the impres- | most wonderful of reigns ; but an impos- 
sion which no doubt possessed the mind | sibility, a thing out of nature, which could 
of the Prior of San Marco—that he spoke ‘not last. “ After the revolution of 1494,” 
as a kind of prime minister of God, ex-' says Villari, “we at once recognize in 
pounding the mind of the unseen and ‘almost every word of the Provisioni the 
omnipotent Monarch whom Florence, impress of the democratic friar. Latin 
scorning all baser sovereignty, had taken | becomes Italian ; a new form, a new style 
for her King. He stood up in his place ‘are apparent, a new spirit animating 
—and where so fit a place as the Duomo them; they speak almost with the voice 
for God’s interpreter?—and proposed of Savonarola, and very frequently are 
those laws which he felt came to him di-! nothing more than extracts from the ser- 


rect from heaven ; and after a little while, 
in their full plenitude of democratic free- 
dom, the Signory, the Ottanta, and the 
Consiglio Maggiore carried them into 


practical form, passing them by elab-' 


orate voting as if originated by them- 
selves. I do not believe that it ever 
could have occurred to Savonarola that 


mons in which he had recommended the 
jadoption of the law.” Such a heroic 
episode in history can be but brief. Its 
dangers are as great as is the generous 
splendour of its power; for who can en- 
sure that a mere man will not lose his 
head on such an elevation, or that such 
simple things as genius and goodnecs can 
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hold head against the intoxications of 
power? If they could do soeven, no one 
would believe it, and therefore from the 
beginning the doom of such a leader 
among men is sealed. But it is some- 
thing when it lasts long enough to show 
even for a single year what it is to be so 
ruled from heaven; and when the man, 
sure of so much misjudging, can leave 
behind him that evidence of his work and 
his meaning to put — when at last, in the 
long course of time, the world becomes 
impartial — his adversaries to the blush. 

Even the moment of Savonarola’s tri- 
umph, however, was disturbed by some 
opposition. The appeal which he insisted 
upon in political cases against the decis- 
ions of the Otto (the Sez Fave, as it was 
called, judgment being given by a ballot, 
and two-thirds of the eight being neces- 
sary to make the majority) was given, in 
spite of him, not toa limited and select 
court, as he wished, but to the Consiglio 
Maggiore in full—much too large and 
popular an assembly to be trusted in 
such cases. This disappointment of his 
hopes seems to have been the first sign 
that his day began to be over, though it was 
some time later before his general influ- 


ence failed ; and indeed, as often happens, 
his popular power seemed for a time all 


the greater and more evident, after the 
heart of it had been touched by decay. 
The picturesque popular demonstrations 
which keep hold of the imagination 
longer than laws or reformation all took 
place when the real power of the great 
preacher was on its wane —if indeed 
Savonarola’s power can be said ever to 
have waned with the people themselves, 
in the pulpit or out of doors. 

The Carnival of 1496 found him silent, 
in obedience to a brief from Rome; but 
I will not in this chapter, which is de- 
voted to his climax of power and influ- 
ence, enter upon that darker portion of 
his story. He was silenced, but his act- 
ive spirit was still untouched, and his 
courage little broken. The Carnival had 
been in the days of the Medici a very 
Saturnalia of license ; and of all the wild 
Fiorentine revellers in that season aban- 
doned to folly, none were more wildly 
riotous than the children — those city 
children, sharp-witted and precocious, 
who are everywhere the amusement and 
the despair of the more serious commu- 
nity. Insuchacentre of municipal life 
as Florence, with a civic limitation still 
more intense, still more strict than any- 
thing which exists among us, it can 
scarcely be supposed that the lads of the 
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town yielded in boldness or acuteness to 
the London street-boy or Parisian gamin, 
both of whom are troublesome enough to 
manage. These young Florentines had 
been used to be rampant in Carnival-time, 
and they had various privileges scarcel 

consistent with the comfort of their fel- 
low-citizens. These Burlamacchi de- 
scribes as the stones, the stiles, and the 
capannucci. “ The stiles were long pieces 
of wood which were placed across the 
street, and no one, especially no women, 
were allowed to pass until they had paid 
something, which was afterwards spent 
in asupper. The cafannucci were great 
trees raised in the squares or wide streets, 
round which were placed a quantity of 
faggots and broken wood to burn in the 
evening, over which there were great 
fights with stones and other arms, not 
without the sacrifice of some lives on 
each occasion.” Savonarola, always ten- 
der of the young, to whom the lads of his 
convent were 2z xostri angioli, had his 
attention directed to this lawless youth of 
the city, the most difficult class perhaps 
to deal with. All other kinds of authority 
had been tried in vain to curb their frolic, 
especially the dangerous war with stones. 
Set aside from his quieter and graver 
work, the prior of San Marco took this 
enterprise in hand. Weare not informed 
how he first got hold of so shifty and 
tumultuous a band, but he did get hold of 
them in some way. Fra Domenico, his 
most faithful and devoted follower, be- 
came his chief instrument, most likel{ 
because he shared his chief’s love for the 
children ; the reader may recollect that it 
was to him that the message about ostri 
angioliwas sent. The Florentine gamins 
were organized according to their guar- 
tiert, like their fathers ; they were made 
to choose captains for themselves, one for 
each district, and counsellors for the cap- 
tains. Nodoubt this skilful perception 
of the dawning political impulses of those 
citizens in bud, pleased the lads, and 
gave them a new sense of importance, 
Then, without interfering with their cher- 
ished amusements, Savonarola turned 
them to better uses. He set up little 
altars in the streets instead of the stédi; 
where the children still Legged, but for 
the poor (one hopes they had some kind 
of a social supper all the same; and no 
doubt Fra Girolamo saw to that, being 
hard only upon himself), He gave them 
other songs to sing, not the evil rhymes 
of the old days —and sent them about 
the city in procession, in long angelical 
lines, white-robed and carrying crosses; 
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and finally he indulged them with a cafan- 
mucci greater than any they had ever seen 
—the big bonfire of vanities, for which 
they had themselves collected the mate- 
rials. What were the exact component 
parts of this bonfire can never be known ; 
and doubtless as long as there is any one 
sufficiently interested to discuss the sub- 
ject, Savonarola’s enemies will reproach 
him with having destroyed precious works 
of art in this Carnival-offering, while his 
apologists attempt to prove the impossi- 
bility of any such sacrifice. I think there 
can be little doubt that the latter have 
the stronger case. For not only was the 
preacher a man of perfect good sense and 
moderation, but he was himself a poet, 
the friend of poets and of painters, with a 
school of art still existing under his wing, 
and Fra Bartolomeo at his elbow to keep 
him from committing himself. Professor 
Villari thinks it most likely that the 
dresses, and masks, and wigs, prepared 
for the Carnival itself, formed the bulk of 
the bonfire ; and a pretty heap might soon 
have been made of these follies, did they 
at all correspond in 1496 with what they 
were in 1859. Andif a volume of Boc- 
caccio or a few copies of the “ Canti Car- 
nascialeschi” got into the mass here and 
there, I do not suppose any great harm 
was done. 

George Eliot has given so admirable 
and so humorous a description of the 
preparations for this great bonfire, in 
* Romola,” that the writer would be bold 
indeed who would attempt to repeat the 
sketch. Those who have seen Fra Barto- 
lomeo’s_ portrait of Savonarola, and 
marked the sweetness and benignity, not 
untouched by humour, of the homely face 
there presented, will scarcely refuse to 
believe that, in the midst of his great and 
tragic labours, a natural consciousness 
of the ludicrous side of this demonstra- 
tain may have been in the mind of the 
great preacher, as he watched the chil- 
dren in their white dresses marching 
round the great piazza, clustered all over 
the Loggia of Ovcagna, and filling up, a 
merry crowd, the solemn ringhiera, under 
the grey walls of the palace, where he 
himself was so soon to be condemned. 
While the clear young voices sang their 
hymns, the glare of the burning lighted 
up the fresh faces, the picturesque white 
groups, the darker Tuscan crowd around 
them, and the dark strong Tuscan walls, 
built for the use of centuries, behind all. 
Benvenuto’s delicate Perseus was not 
there in those days, nor yet the huge 
David of a greater artist ; but the Judith 
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and Holofernes just erected marked, or 
was meant to mark, the triumph of freedom 
and the republic over tyranny. No doubt 
by this time the heart was going out of 
Savonarola’s power, but popular enthu- 
siasm still remained ; and in the piazza 
the blaze of the burning vanities flickered 
red upon steadfast walls, and flower-like 
faces — faces bearing the look of angels, 
instead of the small demoniac crowd 
which usually discharged their missiles at 
each other round the blazing bonfire. 
Once more, the vanities were to flame 
there within sight of a devout rejoicing 
throng ; and then another burning was to 
follow, more solemn, more terrible, not of 
vanities. Was he aware of this in his half- 
inspired soul, to which the idea of martyr- 
dom had already become familiar? Any- 
how, without attributing to him such 
distinct foreknowledge, one can under- 
stand with what a smile, and with what a 
sigh, as the white lines moved on, their 
songs dying in the distance, Savonaro!a 
with his cowl over his head, must have 
turned away. 

One more pretty scene, and work of 
mercy accomplished, and all the brighter 
part of his greater life was over. It was 
on Palm-Sunday, Burlamacchi tells us, 
that a procession of these same children, 
in their white robes, with garlands oa 
their heads, set forth from San Marco 
on a progress round the city to open the 
Monti della Pieta, which at last Savona- 
rola had been able to institute. They 
were like beautiful angels out of heaven, 
Burlamacchi says ; sometimes they shout- 
ed “ Viva Gesu Cristo/” their King; 
sometimes, “ Viva Firenze /” the next 
and dearest object of every patriot’s heart. 
After them went many ladies, and even 
“many grave and noble men, full of 
ability and prudence,” all with the palms 
which the Prior had blessed, and the lit- 
tle red cross which was his token, The 
long line of the procession went round 
the city, winding through all the narrow 
streets — a multitude following under the 
fresh sunshine of the spring —and de- 
filed into the austere gloom of San Gio- 
vanni, lighting up that solemn place, and 
into the cathedral, singing with lovely 
youthful voices. As they passed, the 
lookers-on wept and smiled upon the 
children, and threw alms to them for the 
new institution. “And so much joy was 
there in all hearts that the glory of Para- 
dise seemed to have descended on earth, 
and many tears of tenderness and devo- 
tion were shed. They went to all the 
four guartieri, establishing a Monte in 
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each, and securing for them a little en- 
dowment to begin with from the alms they 
collected. “ £ cost ogniuno pot se ne 
ritornd a casa molto edificato,” says simple 
Burlamacchi. It was almost the last 


gleam of gladness in Savonarola’s life. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A VANDAL VENICE. 


A WENDISH WEDDING-PARTY AND BALL. 
Cortsus, Dec. 22, 1874. 


THE modern Wends of the Spreewald 
are an inoffensive, kind-hearted race, 
noted for their piety and their probity. 
Music and dancing, and a passion for 
pleasure, are their principal weaknesses ; 
for, laborious as they habitually are, they 
are always ready to abandon themselves 
to enjoyment on occasions of public or 
private festivity. Such every-day affairs 
as a christening or a wedding interest not 
merely the families concerned, but the 
entire neighbourhood, and in the smaller 
villages often furnish the pretence for 
several days’ general holiday. An in- 
stance of this kind came under our 
notice in the course of our journey. 

After leaving Leipe a belt of lofty for- 
est trees—remnants of the ancient 
Spreewald — rises up before us, and, seen 
from a distance, their massive straight 
white trunks, on which the sun is shining, 
look like the towering columns of some 
colossal temple. A few huge oaks stand 
like sentinels near the little village of 
Reiga, at the outskirts of the forest, where 
numerous winding rivulets conduct to 
its most secreted recesses. As we ad- 
vance between the centenarian trees 
the sides of our “kahn” grate against 
their gnarled roots, which the washing- 
away of the loose banks has exposed to 
view. Frequently these roots are com- 
pletely undermined, causing some stal- 
wart tree to topple over and fall with a 
crash against the ponderous trunks clus- 
tered together on the opposite side of the 
stream. 

In the midst of this woodland solitude 
we are suddenly startled by the sharp 
crack of a double rifle, and presently 
some sportsmen, accompanied by their 
dogs, emerge from the brushwood, and 
wade knee-deep across the shallow rivu- 
let. Another few hundred yards and we 
reach a partially cleared space, where 

angs of woodcutters are engaged in fell- 
ing some gigantic trees, and numerous 
kahns are taking in their cargoes of fire- 
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wood. Scarcely have we succeeded in 
extricating ourselves from this entangle- 
ment of boats than a succession of shots 
is heard, and on turning round to ascer- 
tain the cause we observe a procession of 
kahns steering towards us along some 
subsidiary stream. They are crowded 
with Spreewald peasants, all in festival 
attire, and our boatman discerns at a 
glance that it is a wedding-party return- 
ing home from the church of Burg. The 
men, who continue firing off their pistols 
with the double object of celebrating the 
event and signalling the party’s arrival, 
are decorated with sprigs of evergreen 
and large white favours. The women are 
decked out in their gayest apparel — bril- 
liant coloured dresses, bordered with 
some bright contrasting hue, black velvet 
corsets, or dark cloth jackets, embroid- 
ered aprons, and starched ruffs, amplitu- 
dinous as any Queen Elizabeth ever wore. 
All are coiffed with floral-pattern kerchiefs 
or quaint medizval-shaped caps, with 
long streamers falling behind. The bride, 
who is far from ill-looking, has been con- 


‘siderately wrapped up in a cloth pelisse, 


with fur tippet and cuffs, but none of the 
other women have any especial protection 
against the cold. 

On learning that the party belongs to 
the village Zehni-Kaupam, which chances 
to be close at hand, we instruct our boat- 
man to follow in the wake of the proces- 
sion. The numerous little bridges we 
pass under are lined with spectators, 
whom the pistol-shots had apprised of 
the wedding-party’s approach, and when 
we near the house of the newly-married 
pair the entire party disembark, and in 
the twinkling of an eye an a/ fresco dance 
is improvised in the open space in front, 
which had already been swept clear of 
the snow for this purpose. A middle- 
aged individual, wearing a white scarf, 
and called in Wendish vernacular the 
Probratrka, is the bride’s partner in the 
dance, this happiness being invariably 
denied the bridegroom on the wedding- 
day. . 

The dancing on this occasion, how- 
ever, was a mere formal matter and last- 
ed but a short time; for the company, 
with their appetites sharpened by the 
journey to church and home again, were 
eager to partake of the feast which is 
spread for them on these occasions at the 
house of the newly-married couple. 
Thither therefore they repair, with the 
bride and bridegroom at their head. At 
this repast every one, we were informed, 
has a portion of the different dishes 
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served to him, which he may either eat 
at the time or carry away, but on no 
consideration, however voracious his 
appetite may be, is he allowed a second 
help. Late inthe evening an adjourn- 
ment generally takes place to the village 
Schenke, where dancing is kept up till 
after midnight, when the newly-married 
couple are escorted home and ceremoni- 
ously conducted to the nuptial-chamber. 
The festivities, we were told, would be 
prolonged for three days, the friends 
bringing their presents on the third day, 
and the Probratrka pronouncing a closing 
oration in honour of all who have assist- 
ed at the rejoicings, 

In the Spreewald on the morning of an 
intended marriage the relations and 
friends of the betrothed assemble at the 
houses of the respective parents, the 
Probratrka, who is chosen by the fam- 
ilies on both sides, first presenting him- 
self at the house of the bridegroom’s 
father. Refreshments having been 
served, the latter addresses to his sona 
pious exhortation, following it up bya 
kind of benediction; after which the 
Probratrka, speaking on behalf of the 
young man, requests forgiveness of his 
parents for all the sorrow and trouble he 
may have caused them, and returns them 


thanks for the affection they have shown 


towards him. The company now take 
to their kahns, and, attended by music, 
enlivened by constant discharges of fire- 
arms, proceed to the house of the bride’s 
father, where their arrival is ceremoni- 
ously announced. 

Here pretended negotiations, giving 
rise to no end of homely jokes and amus- 
ing incidents, are opened between the 
Probratrka (acting on behalf of the bride- 
groom) and the bridesmaids, for the pur- 
chase of the damsel from her friends. 
These concluded, the bridesmaids deco- 
rate the bridegroom’s companions with 
nosegays and favours, and the Pro- 
bratrka, speaking on this occasion for the 
bride, asks her parents’ forgiveness for 
her past faults, and returns them thanks 
for the affection of which she has been 
the object. The entire company now 
proceed in their kahns to the church, 
and at the termination of the marriage- 
ceremony walk in procession before the 
altar, depositing on it gifts of money as 
they pass. As they are about to leave 
the church the young girls of the village, 
who have stationed themselves in readi- 
ness before the door, bar the passage by 
holding ribbons across, and every one 
has to pay a groschen or so by way of 
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toll. A curious incident now takes place: 
the marriage-party direct their steps 
towards the cemetery, which usually ad- 
joins the church, and get up a lively 
dance in front of it before returning 
home. 

We left the wedding-party feasting, 
and hastened on to Burg, at every village 
we came to passing under countless 
little bridges leading to timber houses 
hidden among the trees. Just as night 
was setting in our boatman proposed a 
short cut across the fields as the quickest 
mode of reaching Burg (or Burkow, as it 
is called in Wendish), which possesses a 
solitary vehicle, by means of which we 
hoped, by taking a long round, to get out 
of the Spreewald network of watercourses, 
and so catch the last train from Vet- 
schau. After crossing about a score of 
foot-bridges, constructed at angles of 
forty-five degrees, and merely a single 
plank in width, we eventually arrive at 
the Gasthaus, which is also the post- 
office and the general shop of the village, 
to find that the only horse is lame. Un- 
der these circumstances we are recom- 
mended to proceed on foot to Oldendorf, 
where there is both a vehicle and a sound 
horse. The landlord pretends that it is 
impossible to miss the road; still we 
stand out fora guide, and eventually a 
couple of young Wends going in the 
same direction undertake that office. 
With the view of acknowledging our ob- 
hgations we ordered a bottle of wine, and 
were not a little surprised at the name of 
Chateau Léoville, one of the grand Bor- 
deaux crus, appearing on the label. It is 
scarcely necessary to say, however, that 
the wine was not genuine. 

Quitting the Gasthaus in company with 
our young Wendish guides, who scud 
along in their clattering sabots, we fol- 
lowed the banks of one watercourse after 
another, crossing some rickety bridge 
every few minutes, and arousing all the 
dogs at the neighbouring houses, causing 
them to bark furiously the instant they 
heard us approach. After half an hour’s 
rapid walking we reach Oldendorf, only to 
find that the desired vehicle is on some 
journey and will not return untillate. All 
that remains for us is to avail ourselves 
of such rough accommodation as the 
Schenke furnishes, and stay there for the 
night. We do this the more willingly, as 
we learn there will be singing and dan- 
cing later in the evening. We are con- 
ducted to the family apartment, where 
the landlord’s young wife, in all the hues 
of the rainbow, is seated nursing her 
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‘baby, and where guests drop in for their which in summer time they do not scru- 
Seidel of beer or their glass of Schnapps ple to punt themselves to church bare- 
without the slightest ceremony. footed. 

Presently a large room extending along! We returned to Oldendorf in the even- 
the entire front of the house is lighted ing, and this time secured the vehicle to 
up, and some musicians, provided with a drive us to Vetschau which we missed 
fiddle, a couple of horns, and a guitar,’ obtaining the night before. It was a 
arrive and take their places in a raised rude country cart, called aspanner. The 
orchestra partitioned off at one end of the | tall bay mare which was harnessed to it 
apartment, round the walls of which long appeared to know all the intricacies of 
forms are ranged. Guests commence to the roundabout road—more winding 
drop in, the men — with “ more of cheek | than the watercourses — by instinct, and 
and less of brow than they ought to/ turned the corners with remarkable neat- 
have” — either close shaven or at most ness, now to the right and then to the 
wearing a small moustache, while all left; and, although the night was almost 
smoke long china pipes. The sturdy: pitch-dark, never once stumbling and 
belles, who come unaccompanied by cav-|capsizing us, as we every moment ex- 


aliers, seat themselves in a body apart 
and exhibit a certain coyness of demean- 
our, which, however, wears off under the 
influence of a proffered glass of beer. 
The favourite beverage is Weissdbier, the 
Kiihle blonde of the Berlinese, which in 
the Spreewald is drunk out of tall narrow 
glasses a foot high, instead of the ortho- 
dox monster tumbler in use in the old- 
fashioned Berlin Weitssbier-Stuben, and 
which certainly no genuine lover of the 
Weiss could consent to dispense with. 
Songs are sung both in Wendish and 
German, and then preparations are made 
for the dance, which commences by slow, 
measured movements, and eventually ter- 
minates in a maddened whirl, the partners 
linking their hands together above their 


pected she would do, into some rivulet. 
Every now and then we heard the voice 
of passers-by saluting our driver, who, as 
the fortunate possessor of the sole vehi- 
cle in the place, was recognized in the 
dark by the mere sound of his cartwheels. 


From The Spectator. 
EARLY RETIREMENTS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S very partial retire- 
ment at the age of sixty-five from public 
responsibilities, a retirement which, if he 
' remains in Parliament, as probably he will, 
, will leave upon him more than the ordi- 
nary responsibilities of ordinary members, 





heads while going through a series of rapid — heavy correspondences, eager literary 
twistings and turnings which the eye in, work, and the position of the chief po- 
vain attempts to follow, toes and heels litical consultee of a great party,— will 
meanwhile clattering loudly on the pol-| probably make a great many people con- 
ished floor, and short skirts flying, as the sider afresh the comparative advantages 
sparks do, upwards. During the pauses of reserving a retired leisure for their lat- 
between the dances more songs are sung,'ter days, or of “dying in harness.” 
and the customary philandering is in-| Charles Lamb thought a retirement so 
dulged in by the younger couples, and it complete that he boasted in his glee of 
is far into the night before the party , not knowing the day of the month or of 
breaks up. the week, and of having no occasion to 

Next day, being Sunday, we walked knowit, by no means too early or too com- 
over to Burg, arriving there as the plete at the age of fifty. Mr. Gladstone 
scattered inhabitants were assembling is fifteen years older, and “retires ” only 
from all parts on their way to church.! from that excess of work which makes 
Kahns kept continually arriving at the the difference between a public post of a 


nearest landing-place, and scores of 
young girls in distended wing-shaped 
ruffs, fastened with a large white bow, 
and more or less gorgeous headgear, 
tripped gaily ashore. To-day they wear 
mauve or magenta woollen stockings and 
sabots, jane of the white stockings and 


coquettish leather shoes which are de 


rigueur in summer. These, however, are 
only put on by the Spreewald damsels just 
before they land from the kahns, in 


very laborious, and one of a compara- 
tively easy character. However, all retire-. 
ments are relative, and it is likel enough 
that relatively to his vitality sel powers 
of production, Mr. Gladstone is layin 

down what will give him almost as muc 

sense of regained freedom at sixty-five, 
as Charles Lamb at fifty. Except, how- 
ever, for very short periods of time, the 
man who retires judiciously, has almost 
as much to do after his retirement as 


{ 
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before, and probably hardly more sense 
of a large personal discretion as to the 
distribution of his tasks than he had be- 
fore. He has different things to do, but 
they seem to him just as incumbent on 
him as the tasks he has escaped. At 
least, if he has not, it is pretty certain 
that he must have made a blunder in not 
preferring to “die in harness.” How 
often do we hear of men dying just be- 
cause they have given up the only thing 
they could do, and found no other stim- 
ulus to exertion in its place, like the 
horse whose case interested Mr. Pick- 
wick so much, which was kept up by the 
shafts in which it worked, and collapsed 
when removed from them. It may fairly 
be laid down as a good general rule that 
unless there are a great many alternative 
duties waiting for a man who retires from 
his wonted occupations, —duties which 
directly they succeed to their place in 
the inheritance of his time, will seem to 
him almost as peremptory and engross- 
ing as their predecessors, —he is making 
a mistake in retiring at all. Of course 
we do not mean that the aged ought to 
try and do as much as they did in middle 
life. As arule, it will be found that the 


approach of age shows itself in the com- 
parative slowness with which the judg- 


ment is concentrated and the intellect 
applied. There are few men who can do 
equally well half as much at seventy-five 
as they could have done at forty-five. 
We mean only that it is the greatest pos- 
sible mistake to suppose that life with- 
out engagements, and engagements which 
we feel obliged to undertake, is rest. 
There is very often real rest in the ex- 
change of one class of engagements for 
another, —in exchanging, for instance, 
engagements which consist in transact- 
ing business, or at all events, in influen- 
cing people’s actions directly, for engage- 
ments which consist chiefly in reconsid- 
ering the premisses or data of action, ze., 
chiefly in influeacing people’s thoughts ; 
or, to take a more common Case of retire- 
ment, in exchanging the duties which 
chiefly affect strangers, —such as com- 
mercial duties, —for duties which chiefly 
affect one’s own intimates and family. 
Almost all practical men’s lives involve 
a good deal of business which cannot by 
its very nature interest them deeply, ex- 
cept so far as every right-minded man 
has a healthy pride in thorough work, 
and every ambitious man a pleasure in 
successful work, and every needy man an 
interest in profitable work; and it may 
well happen that, towards the latter part 
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of life, duties of this kind, which are not 
intrinsically fascinating, may ex- 
changed for duties of another kind, which 
are. No doubt it is some feeling of this 
sort which has actuated Mr. Gladstone. 
He has enjoyed politics, but never without 
feeling that he could enjoy thorough re- 
search on one or two great subjects, — 
on theology, and on Homer,—even 
more. The notion may be a mistaken 
one, because a mind that has once ac- 
quired, in its highest intensity, the habit 
of turning all its mental stores into moral, 
or social, or political influence, is very 
apt to find the very difficult and embar- 
rassed, and often indeterminate field, of 
pure intellectual research, comparatively 
tame and flat. But be that as it may, the 
only legitimate motive for retiring from 
work which you are still competent to do, 
is, that there is other work which you are 
even more or equally competent to do, 
and from which you have been debarred 
by the engrossing claims of your regular 
calling. Even so, unless it be work on 
which you feel sure you can leave a mark 
useful for those who are to come after 
you, indeed one even more useful for 
purposes of guidance, than you can on 
that of your main calling, we doubt the 
policy of early retirements. People with 
many interests who have passed by with 
regret, from sheer want of time, many 
courses of study and lines of investiga- 
tion for which they feel themselves not 
without capacity, are apt to forget that 
the chances are very much against their 
taking up, with much effect for the world 
at large, at a late stage of life, a study to 
which others have devoted themselves 
from the very first. No doubt they say 
to themselves that it is not for the pur- 
pose of teaching others, but for the pur- 
pose of making up their own minds, that 
they desire to enter at the tenth or 
eleventh hour on these studies. But that 
has always seemed to us a questionable 
motive. Those who believe in personal 
immortality must feel the most perfect 
confidence either that they will obtain 
much more completely in a future state 
the knowledge they crave, or else that 
the significance of that knowledge will be 
merged in that of other and larger knowl- 
edge, so that the value of it will be super- 
seded ; — while those who do not believe 
in a personal immortality, must feel that 
it matters exceedingly little whether they 
die with a little more or a little less 
knowledge on a subject which they can- 
not hope to make completely their own. 
If, then, a man has the choice between 
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doing what few or none can do so well 
for the benefit of the present world, and 
acquiring for himself some small acces- 
sion of speculative knowledge which is 
not very likely to benefit any one but 
himself, we suspect the former is the 
nobler choice. If, on the contrary, his 
calling be of a kind which many another 
can discharge as well, while that for 
which he deserts it is one for which he 
has great qualifications not easily sup- 
plied by others,—and this, no doubt, 
would be, and must be, the case in multi- 
tudes of instances, were not money- 
making regarded as so eminently obliga- 
tory and meritorious a pursuit by Eng- 
lishmen, — the latter is the nobler choice. 
But it is never to be forgotten that men 
are apt to be very bad judges of their 
own power of giving themse'ves to really 
new modes of life. It seems pretty cer- 
tain, in spite of his humorous essay, 
that if Charles Lamb could have taken 
half-work, instead of being completely 
superannuated at the age of fifty, he would 
have been a much happier anda more 
productive man in his latter years than 
he actually was. For in his case it need- 
ed the contrast between drudgery and 
literature, and the gentle tonic to his 
energies which fixed habits of work gave 
him, to bring out the full play of his 
humour and literary talent. Retired 
men, even with the amplest claims on 
their time, are seldom able to work at 
their new occupations without a consid- 
erable quantity of the old kind of work 
to make them feel busy. Merchants or 
lawyers who retire early should accept 
“directorships” or “arbitrations,” if 
only to give that necessity for prompt- 
ness and for compression to their ar- 
rangements, which is of the very essence 
of real efficiency. A task which may be 
done at any time is done at none. The 
paradox that only the busy have any lei- 
sure is perfectly true. A man who, after 
being accustomed to the screw of heavy 
business exigencies, suddenly finds that 
the pressure is completely taken off, 
becomes demoralized, and has no time 
at all for that which is now his sole duty. 
Even Mr. Gladstone himself will proba- 
bly do twice as much with a seat in Par- 
liament, and a consciousness that the 
heaviest part of his private enterprises 


must be squeezed into the long vacation, | 


than he would do with the whole year at 
his disposal. Take but a portion of the 
weight from behind your horse, and he will 
make up the difference in speed; but 
take nearly all away, and he will soon get 
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saucy, and object to go any faster than 
before. 

However, we suspect that what makes 
many men look forward so eagerly to an 
early retirement from their regular la- 
bours, is not so much the craving for 
time to devote to other pursuits than that 
of their main calling, as the vague hope 
that in greater quietness of life they may 
gain a tranquillity and clearness of spirit 
to which English practical life is a stran- 
ger, —nay, which in the hurry of petty 
engagements and a constant necessity 
for a close packing of small endeavours, 
there is no room left. In the crowding 
of our duties, we lose the distinction be- 
tween the means and the ends of life, and 
hardly discriminate between tie success 
gained at the cost of qualities which we 
once valued, and those which we have 
gained by the steady use and discipline 
of those qualities. Matthew Arnold has 
expressed finely enough in one of his 
most delicate poems the sense of hurry 
and confusion which marks our boasted 
practical life, a sense of confusion which 
unquestionably engenders a great deal of 
that vain craving for a breathing-time at 
the close of life, he which, unfortunately, 
it so badly prepares us. He is contrast- 
ing two peaceful graves, one beside the 
Mediterranean, one at the foot of the 
Himalayas, with the din and fret of the 
lives which ended there : — 


In cities should we English lie 
Where cries are rising ever new, 
And men’s incessant stream goes by ! 
We who pursue 


Our business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops, with care-filled breast 
The soft Mediterranean side, 

The Nile, the East. 


And see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die. 


And almost every man, however practi- 
cal, feels this obscurely ; has a notion 
that his own life isa viddle to him, that 
he hardly knows where it has failed, and 
still less why; where it has succeeded, 
and whether he has reason to be proud 
of or humiliated by his success; and 
from the oppression of this confused feel- 
ing arises, we believe, a great deal of the 
frequent craving for leisure at the end of 
life, which disguises itself in the form of 
some fond and usually false anticipation 
that the lucidity of vision into the mean- 
ing of life which we have never attained 
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during the activity of its eager aims, may 
be secured when those eager aims have 
been put aside towards its close. But as 
a rule, it is then too late, if not too pain- 
ful, to comprehend all its blunders and 
its burning heats, even when they have 
not been forgotten. Besides, the mind is 
then too much accustomed to be engaged 
in trivial undertakings of short period, 
and to give itself up to the interest of 
promoting the desired event ; and some 
equivalent for these small efforts must 
be found, or the worst of all results, va- 
cuity of mind, succeeds to the paltry 
interests which have been foregone. 
Thus, instead of new clearness of vision, 
retirement from active work means, nine 
times out of ten, a sleepier study of the 
newspaper, more naps, more indolent 
reading, less real reflection, and a great 
deal more sheer gossip. 

We suspect that what is needed for 
most men is not an early retirement from 
practical life, under the illusion that lei- 
sure will give a new clearness to the 
mind’s vision, but not unfrequent inter- 
vals of real retirement throughout its 
busiest part; that instead of aiming at 
mere “holiday,” and what is called change 
and recreation, we should aim at secur- 
ing intervals which will enable us more 
or less to understand ourselves, and to 
weigh our aims, as well as the means we 
are pursuing to gain those aims ; in short, 
that instead of the constant strain for- 
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wards, some of our vacations should be re- 
treats from life to enable us to see howit 
would appear to us, were it really the 
end, and how, if a new term of it begins, 
we should try to mould it anew. That 
would be infinitely more fruitful than the 
somewhat hopeless retirement at the real 
close of active exertion, when all our 
blunders have been made, and few or 
none can be, in this life at least, practi- 
cally repaired; for this last considera- 
tion alone is one sufficient to make us 
shrink from what seem the vain regrets 
which must follow from sincerely review- 
ing what there is no longer an opening 
tomend. There might, indeed, be some 
real lucidity of vision in the retrospect of 
the final retirement of an aged man from 
active pursuits, if there had been fre- 
quent intervals in which this fxa/e had, 
as it were, been rehearsed, so as to form 
the data for new acts in the drama of 
life, with a revised scheme running 
through them. Hardly any one can hope 
to “possess his soul” perfectly once 
before he dies who has not aimed at it, 
not merely more than once, but time 
after time, as the years pass. Not even 
the business of life itself needs more 
reiterated preparation for it to make it 
sound and good, than does the retirement 
from active duties at the close. Indeed, 
to a considerable extent, preparation for 
the one is, we suppose, preparation for 
the other also. 





A REPORT recently sent to the Colonial 
Office from Labuan gives a curious account of 
the edible birds’ nests, which are included 
among the “articles imported for the export 


trade to Singapore.” These nests, we are 
told, are found on the walls of caverns in 
limestone and sandstone hills all along the 
coast, but by far the greater part of the sup- 
plies received at Labuan are brought from 
Sandakan Bay and the Kina Batangan River, 
on the east coast of Borneo. The devourers 
of these dainties, it seems, distinguish three 
qualities of them, known as white, red and 
black. They are produced by two kinds of 
small swallow ; the black nests are by far the 
most common, and are of much inferior value, 
one especial drawback being that they are 
“much mixed with dirt and feathers.” Of 
the finest quality are the white nests, which 
are without admixture of refuse matter, and 
of a semi-transparent white substance, re- 





sembling isinglass or gelatine. The red nests 
are of intermediate appearance between the 
white and black, and are supposed to be made 
by the bird which constructs the white nests, 
but at a different season of the year. There 
is a marked distinction in the price of these 
delicacies; the white nests sell for 45s. the 
“catty,” the red for 20s., the black for 4s. 2d. 

Another article of food esteemed by the 
Chinese as economical and nourishing is the 
trepang or dried sea-slug, which is collected 
in abundance amongst the reefs, islands, and 
bays of the east coast of the Sooloo Seas, and 
of Palawau. 

Pearls are also largely dealt in at Labuan; 
the smaller kinds are exported to India and 
China for the purpose, it is said, of being 
used in medicine and burnt into lime for the 
rajahs.to chew with their betel and sirih leaf. 

Academy. 





